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The Only Way 


ITLER’S recent speech has been called an offensive 
against the German people. There are signs, in 
England itself, of an even more insidious and fatal offen- 
sive against the English people. Four hundred years ago, 
Catharine of Aragon found the people of England un- 
stable. “They are too elated by small successes (she told 
the Emperor) and too cast down by small reverses.” 
Guard is needed now against the same infirmity. March 
to May is a short time. Yet there are marks already of a 
revulsion from the austerity then called for. Singapore 
is two months further distant. The growing strength and 
initiative of the United Nations have been underlined by 
afew deeds and many words. So it is possible for men of 
influence, here and there, to protest against what is called 
“rationing for rationing’s sake,” and for vested interests 
to start up again in their last ditches to fight restriction 
and control. There is more than the stupidity to be 
expected from the 1922 Committee in their threat to 
wreck the plan to ration fuel. It is even possible for a 
journalist, writing in a newspaper which at the same time 
cries out for a Second Front, to suggest that the people 
now resent “the austerity that is imposed on them from 
above”—an alarming new interpretation of national 
Morale and a gross misstatement. 
This trend is as great a menace as the malignancy of 
the enemy. So far, it is only a hand’s-breadth cloud on the 


horizon. The nation is sound and steady. The vast 
majority, in fact, are readier than ever for any sacrifice. 
Ihe onus lies upon their leaders, in business, in politics, 
ind in the Press, to prove and press the need ; and it is 
there that the traces of faltering have appeared. The view 
is heard that the screw has been tightened enough, that 
austerity beyond a point becomes prohibition without 
need. This is murmured, as yet by a minute few, in clubs, 
in Government offices, at party headquarters, in trade asso- 
ciations and in trade unions. In part, it is disingenuous. 
In part, its wrongheadedness has some excuse. One 
excuse is that austerity has been incompletely planned ;° 
it is still possible, because too much excess purchasing 
power is left in the pockets of the public, and because too 
many varied and needless goods are still being made and 
sold, for wartime austerity to take the form of sharp 
disparities between one citizen and another ; the way in 
which restaurant meals are being tinkered with, when they 
should be brought as soon as practicable within the ration, 
is symptomatic. Moreover, it is maddening when re- 
strictions upon ordinary people are called for which might 
have been less stringent if there had not been mismanage- 
ment in the past ; the bitter controversy about fuel ration- 
ing has been shot through by this sense of justified 
recrimination. Nor can it be denied that the morale, the 
health, and the spirit of ordinary working people, living 
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and working in ordinary working-class conditions, are 
much more than a matter of sound statistics and subtle 
economic reasoning. Manpower is men and women, and 
it is above all imperative, in the war effort, that those 
who serve should be adequately fed, adequately clothed, 
adequately housed, and adequately rested and recreated. 
[It cannot be too strongly emphasised that no section 
of the community should be able, by reason of its 
income or its privilege, to live through this crisis of the 
war more cushioned than others against the rigours of 
war economy. 

But shortcomings and mismanagement in the past are 
not arguments against austerity now. When they are used 
in this way by the fainthearted, the blind and the stupid 
or by the spokesmen and sycophants of vested in- 
terests, whether labour or capital, they are blatant special 
pleading. Austerity, in the shape of comprehensive ration- 
ing and restriction, will not push the people of this 
country, even the poorest, beyond the breaking-point. 
Indeed, austerity is needed to prevent the breaking-point 
from being reached. The need is to win the war ; and in 
war economy there is nothing, no resources, no wealth. 
no factor of production, to spare. There is less to spare in 
the next decisive months of the war than ever before 
in English history. The whole country cries out for action. 
The limitations upon output and strategy are set by ship- 
ping and manpower. Nothing is unfair or over-harsh that 
will free men or ships, to-day and not to-morrow. Re- 
strictions have already cut deep into the high British 
standard of living ; and the only reserve of labour for 
the war effort now is in the so-called essential industries, 
the only reserve of ships in the so-called essential import 
or export trades. If 1942 is to be, as every free soul alive 
wishes, a year of decision, there will be massive demands 
for both ships and men, and great casualties. The Second 
Front, like charity, begins at home. It is surely not true 
that the war workers, and other civilians, who pass resolu- 
tions calling for soldiers to be sent out to fight, at what- 
ever cost, are themselves unready to make the further 
sacrifices needed. There is no excuse for the needless use 
of a single man or a single ship. A chief aim of all-in fuel 
rationing is to save men, as well as coal. 

Slowly but perceptibly, the people of this country have 
come to realise that everything is scarce in war economy, 
if success is sought. There are so many things 
to be done. Slowly but genuinely, they have come 
to see that rationing and price control and standardisa- 


The Failure 


HE weeks before each year’s spring offensive have 
tended in this war to be a kind of silly season, during 
which every kind of inspired rumour and confidential 
report gets circulated. Each spring the Axis Dictators, 
by meeting in solemn—and secret—conference, have pro- 
vided a focus of gossip, and since there has not been 
much doubt about Germany’s attitude on the war, it is 
Italy’s reactions that have come in for the keenest dis- 
cussion. In 1940, the question discussed was whether 
Italy would come into the war ; in the two following years, 
last year and this, whether Italy could get out. This year, 
the Salzburg meeting has once again provided the focus 
of interest. Once again, old illusions are cropping up. 
Mussolini sees all the Italian prefects before leaving. 
This is read to mean that Italy is seething with unrest 
and that new security measures have now to be devised— 
in close co-operation with the Gestapo. The King of 
Italy is reported to have had audience, not only with 
the Duce and Ciano, but with Marshal Badoglio, Cardinal 
Della Costa and other advisers. This is read to mean that 
he is planning to repeat the coup of 1922 in the reverse 
direction. The idea of enemy regimes being changed 
from within, of resistance breaking down and popular 
revolts settling the course of hostilities, has a morbid 
attraction for the British people—a legacy perhaps from 
the last decade of isolationism and passivity. The fact 
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tion are necessary means to minimise the disparities ang 
hardships of wartime living, as well as to save materials 
ships and manpower. It is a betrayal of this understanding 
and of the nation’s resolution that there should be these 
guides and spokesmen at this moment, however small in 
numbers and unrepresentative, ready to call a halt to the 
measures needed to end the chaos and carnage into which 
the world has fallen. Too many of them are disingenuoys 
creatures lacking, not in knowledge but in integrity, too 
anxious to preserve the stakes and statuses of present 
society, and too shortsighted to see the doom that their 
shortsightedness would court. 

The question is not whether a halt should be called to 
austerity. It is whether more men or more ships can stil] 
be saved for the effort and the offensives of 1942. This 
is the greatest emergency in world history. It 
should be a set design, determined by the Government 
and imposed upon all groups and corporations, to root out 
immediately every needless employment and every need- 
less voyage. It should be asked what further measures can 
be taken, if they prove necessary. It should be asked, for 
instance, whether bread may not have to be rationed to cut 
down a great waste of imported grain, and, at the same 
time to ensure a sufficiency of bread for every consumer 
in the months to come. It should be asked whether the 
emergency has not come in which foodstocks, rather than 
food imports, should be drawn upon to meet the nation’s 
ration. It should be asked whether the time may not be 
near at which it would be better to slaughter beef cattle, 
and feed home barley to milk cows, than to bring in feed- 
ing-stuffs by sea. It should be decided, once and for all, 
that imports of essential war materials must not be cut 
down in order to hold food imports at the present level, 
which is reducible ; and the new quota of supplies under 
the Limitation of Supplies (Miscellaneous) Orders, which 
starts on June rst, for the range of articles which runs 
from cork carpets and metal furniture to trunks, cameras, 
musical instruments, toilet requisites and personal orna- 
ments, should have been set at zero. 

The contrast to be reckoned is with Russia and 
Germany. “The front, the home land, the transport 
system, the administration . . . must be governed by a 
single thought—victory.”” This was Hitler’s appeal ; and 
it would be a tragedy for more than England if the tradi- 
tion of blood, toil, tears, and sweat were to pass over to 
the enemy. The path to victory is more austere, not less, 
than the path to defeat. 


otf Fascism 


that Italy “changed sides” in the last war encourages 
this form of wishful thinking to the point of obsession. 
This is not to say that there are no grounds for believing 
that the Italians are dissatisfied and perturbed over the 
course of the war. The food situation is growing monthly 
more alarming, and the Fascist party seems to have been 
singularly inept in its handling of it. The basic difficulty 
is the extent to which, before the war, Italy still depended 
upon imports of foodstuffs. The blockade, on the one 
hand, and the rapidly declining productivity of European 
agriculture, coupled with Germany’s prior claims, on the 
other, have virtually closed all foreign sources of supply. 
To this must be added the growing labour shortage in 
Italy. About half a million men are prisoners of war; 
at least another two millions are mobilised ; and something 
like half a million skilled agricultural workers will pre- 
sumably go to work in the German harvest this year. 
The effect of this shortage is inevitable. Just under 
90 million quintals of wheat are needed ; about 71 millions 
have been produced. Of these, 500,000 quintals are already 
mortgaged to Germany. Halfway through March the 
daily bread ration was reduced again—to § ounces. 
Although strict rationing has been introduced, the 
system has proved singularly ineffective—largely because 
of the indiscipline of the Italian people. The worse the 
situation grows, the more blatant is the scramble 
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wealthy Italians to corner’ what stocks there are. Since 
shopkeepers are anxious to line their pockets and peasants 
determined as far as possible not to sell their produce 
at fixed prices to the various state pools, a fever of 
hoarding and extortion has been rampant throughout the 
winter—the rich interested in the maintenance of the 
black market as consumers, the poor as producers. Heavy 
unishments, including the death penalty, have been 
introduced ; but there have been no executions and fines 
ate usually nominal. 

Prices are skyrocketing as a result, and the danger 
of inflation hangs over the community. The Duce, 
Count Thaon de Reval, the Finance Minister, and the 
Governor of the Bank of Italy—all have gone out of their 
way to threaten the speculators and warn the nation. But 
in practice there seems to be a curious lack of any really 
elective counter measures. Legislation has been passed ; 
the difficulty lies in securing its application. At first,—in 
July last year—price control was made the responsibility 
of the Party. The Central Committee for Co-ordination 
and Control was presided over by the Secretary of the 
Party. But the local—and national—Party officials, upon 
whom the working of the scheme depended, were them- 
selves in the black market up to the neck. In some 
localities, the Blackshirts actually ran the black markets. 
In January this year, this system of price control was 
scrapped and an Inter-Ministerial Committee presided 
over by the Duce himself took its place. Its new execu- 
tive officers are the prefects. Since one or two of them 
had already been dismissed for food offences, there seemed 
no particular reason why the new system should work any 
better than the old one. It does not appear to have 
done so. Food is only the most significant shortage. 
Nearly everything else is in short supply—fuel, soap, 
clothing. A recent newspaper campaign in some of the 
leading dailies suggests that gross profiteering has been 
going on unchecked among landlords. The economic pic- 
ture is unquestionably one of bitter hardship, shared most 
inequitably between rich and poor. The newspapers rail 
against the “ vulgar ostentation ” of the life of the well-to- 
do. Nothing is done about it. 

The economic failure reflects the basic failure of Italian 
Fascism in the political sphere. The reason why peasants 
keep their grain from the state pools, why the people 
invest any money they have to spare in land or jewellery, 
why the Fascist hierarchs cynically exploit their position, 
is that Fascism has not created confidence in its regime, 
and has not succeeded in generating a sense of social 
dedication strong enough to counter the inveterate indi- 
vidualism of the Italian people. Underneath the external 
paraphernalia of Party emblems and ceremonies and the 
pompous exhortations of the press, the Mussolinian 
edifice is crumbling. As the hardships grow and the news 
from the Russian front gets blacker and the behaviour 
of the rich and of the Party hierarchs grows more 
blatantly anti-social, the Italians are losing whatever cohe- 
sion, strength of purpose and national enthusiasm the 
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frantic Fascism of the last twenty years had managed to 
pump into them. Instead, they are disintegrating into 
congeries of disgruntled individuals, all fiercely engaged 
in the day-to-day struggle to get food—and supremely 
indifferent to world-shaking political decisions, historic 
moments, national missions, imperialist claims and all the 
other ersatz circuses they are being offered instead of 
bread. When Ansaldo made his classic “ Woe, woe” 
speech just over a year ago, it was the passivity and 
indifferentism of the Italians, not any active opposition, 
that he attacked. To this must now be added the lassitude 
of hunger. The danger facing Mussolini is not the revolt 
of Italy but its disintegration. 

There is no doubt that an Italian collapse would be 
awkward for the Nazis at this moment. It is not that they 
expect much from Italy’s military contribution. Neither 
its equipment nor its soldiers are up to much more than 
policing and commissariat work. The point about Italy is 
that it is a nation of 47 millions and a producer of certain 
vital foodstuffs and raw materials. The war effort of the 
“new order” is running on so narrow a margin that 
Italian labour and Italian war materials are essential to 
its functioning. However little Hitler may expect from 
the average Italian performance on the Russian and 
Libyan battlefields, he has seen half a million Italians at 
work in the German cornfields, and the “ battle of grain ” 
is as grim a matter of survival now as the battle of tanks. 
The Salzburg meeting was just the routine meeting in 
which Mussolini learnt what the German ‘General Staff 
had decided on for the next six months, and what part 
Italy would be expected to play. Judging by recent com- 
ments in the German press on the necessity of pooling 
Europe’s economy absolutely, and the rather worried 
protests from Signor Gayda that Italy has an important 
agricultural and industrial part to play in the “new 
order,” it can be guessed that the Germans almost cer- 
tainly demanded workers and food—two reserves of which 
Italy is getting very short. 

Mussolini cannot refuse—even if he wished to. Italy 
is utterly dependent upon Germany. Under the economic 
agreement renewed in February, German coal, iron and 
steel is to continue to cross the Brenner ; German arma- 
ments—not always of first-class quality—will still he 
provided to the under-equipped Italians ; there is to be 
no close book-keeping, and need is to determine the 
exchange. But Germany is arbiter of what are Italy’s 
needs, and they will be satisfied just in the measure in 
which Italy is useful to the Reich. The Italians cannot 
turn elsewhere—the United Nations have still to prove 
themselves. Fascism is too deeply committed to the “ new 
order” to change sides; and where are the growing 
points of a new regime in the midst of the apathetic, 
unorganised, indifferent Italian masses? Hitler’s Gestapo 
men—of whom fresh reinforcements are said to have 
arrived in Italy—are not there to deal with political 
unrest. It is non-existent. Their job is to see that Italy 
delivers the goods, in spite of social discontent and apathy. 
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Allowances for Children 


HE White Paper on family allowances, and some 
statement of Government policy, were eagerly 
looked for this week. It has been abundantly proved by 
clinical inquiries that the main cause of real poverty is 
children. After years of hesitation the General Council 
of the Trades Union Congress recently decided to support 
a universal system of allowances to children. The objec- 
tion of the trade unions has been based upon a fear that 
family allowances would exercise a depressing effect upon 
the wage level. Their view was that the most secure way 
of providing for the needs of workers’ families is to 
guarantee to all workers a minimum wage sufficiently high 
to keep their dependants adequately, no matter what their 
number. 

The decision of the trade unions is to some extent the 
recognition of a fait accompli. There now exists a wide 
variety of allowances to wives and children under war- 
time schemes to prevent hardship, in addition to the pay- 
ments made before the war to orphans and widows’ 
children under pension schemes, for the children of the 
unemployed and under other insurance and compensation 
schemes. (The allowances to child dependants of serving 
men are, of course, part of their pay.) The scarcity and 
dearness of goods in wartime, and the changes in relative 
incomes, makes family allowances peculiarly necessary in 
the process of distributing war rations fairly and efficiently. 
The following table shows the scope of state allowances, 
of all sorts, for children—and the astonishing discrep- 
ancies in their size, which still remain, ir spite of the con- 
siderable changes that have been made to bring at least 
the war allowances nearer into line with each other: 


ALLOWANCES FOR CHILDREN 
| 3rd Child 





| 4st Child | 2nd Child | and each 
Weekly Weekly | Additional 
Child 
Weekly 
Armed Forces (other ranks) ... | 8/6 | 6/6 5 
Unaccompanied Evacuee (a) | 
Aged 5 years and under 10 10/6 | 10/6 10/€ 
a = : 12 11/ ll 11; 
12 = = - ees 12/ 12/- 12/- 
i og > a 13/- | 13/ | 13/ 
16 > - - wieven 15/6 } 15/6 15/6 
a » » over baie iets { 16/6 16/6 | 16/6 
Unemployment Benefit (6) ....... cs 4/- 4 | 3/- 
Workmen's Compensation, 100% disabled. | 4/ | 4/- | 3/- 
Air-raid Victims (receiving hospital or other | 
DE sctenetasbacecesana 4 a | 3/- 
War Victims (c) :— | 
One Parent killed ..... ; 9/6 7/- 5/6 
EES ee ; ; ll 1l/ | 11/- 
Parent 100% disabled ........ ; 7/1 | 5/5 \ 5/5 
Contributory Pensions Scheme :— | 
a ee 5 3 3/- 
DP tGh oe.5csceekesanbesnws roe ne 7/6 7/6 7/6 
| | | 
(a) Parents pay 6s. weekly for each child, except where means do not permit. 
6) Assistance Board allowances vary from 3s. 9d. weekly for a child under 5 years 
of age to 6s. 9d. for a child of 14 to 16 years. 
(c) Applies to all killed or disabled by enemy action : Armed Forces, Home Guard, 


Civil Defence Forces and Civilians. 


The proposal is that allowances for children should be 
made general and uniform in amount. To the existing 
allowances must be added the grants which, again largely 
under the pressure of wartime conditions, are already 
made in kind. Children have been given many priorities 
in the distribution of wartime foodstuffs ; milk, cod liver 
oil, fruit juices, oranges and eggs have been distributed 
to children of various ages under special schemes. 

One question is whether this method of payment in 
kind should not be carried forward into the payment of 
allowances under the more normal conditions of peacetime. 
The trade unions might possibly be indisposed to accept 
payment in kind—or state truck, as they might call it— 
zs a complete substitute for the payment of money allow- 
ances. But there are arguments in its favour. The trade 
unions have never objected to free education. One obvious 
difficulty about the general grant of family allowances 
is their cost: 2s. 6d. per week for every child up to the 
age of 14 would cost, say, £60 millions a year ; §s. would 
cost {120 millions a year; 10s. would cost £240 millions 





a year—though it is necessary to deduct the cost of some 
of the allowances already made to children, unde; 
existing schemes (an off-set which, even before the war, 
in 1937, was probably as much as £20 millions 
a year), to arrive at the net extra cost of a general 
system of allowances. The cost of allowances large 
enough to be effective for their purpose would be 
very considerable ; and it would be correspondingly 
important to ensure that this public money was 
in fact effectively spent—that is, that it went to 
the maintenance of children’s health and nutrition, and 
not to any other purpose. In wartime, it has been dis- 
covered that parents do not in fact always devote the 
allowances they receive, on various grounds, for their 
children to the purposes intended. Plainly, this is to a 
large extent due, in many cases, to the inadequate total 
household income of the family ; and this situation could 
only be remedied by the institution of a national minimum 
income for all families, which would include and go 
beyond allowances for children. But the fact remains 
that money allowances are no more than an addi- 
tion to parents’ incomes. Control is clearly much easier 
when the allowance is given in kind, and administered, say, 
at school or in a public nursery, where they can be given 
direct to the beneficiaries. 

On the other hand, it would be a gloomy view of family 
ties and obligations which dissociated entirely children’s 
allowances from the children’s parents. Moreover, it would 
not be easily possible to meet all the needs of every 
child by schemes of payment in kind. Allowances in kind 
should probably be used, wherever convenient, as in the 
case of milk and meals at school ; but the onus of feed- 
ing, clothing and housing children must, in practice, in 
fairness and in decency, rest upon their parents. This 
involves a considerable programme of education to per- 
suade parents that, although these allowances for their 
children are, in fact, simply an addition to their money 
incomes, they are earmarked, not for general household 
purposes, but for the direct benefit of the children. It 
must involve sanctions too—an intensification of the laws 
which already exist to penalise neglect. 

It will rightly be replied by many people that this 
argument ignores the fact, already admitted, that parental 
negligence is very often merely a function of parental 
poverty. If there is a responsibility upon parents to care 
for their children, there is an equal responsibility upoo 
the community to make this materially possible. It is for 
this reason that family allowances, or, more properly, 
allowances for children, cannot be regarded as sufficient 
in themselves. They are only part of the programme 
required. It is still necessary, for instance, to level up 
the minimum wages payable to the lowest paid individual 
workers. This is taking place, and £3 a week is emerging 
as a minimum male adult wage in many occupations. But 
the wage system is insufficient to cater for the needs of 
families, as distinct from individual workers, because the 
size of families is not, and cannot be, taken into account. 
Wages are not based on need, but on supply and 
demand modified by collective bargaining power and 
minimum wage regulations. Men receive the same 
wage for the same work, regardless of their family 
obligations. The trade unions are now at last prepared 
to accept in principle family allowances, so long as every 
care is taken to see that they are in no way a deduction 
from wages. But the ultimate aim is to ensure that n0 
family shall fall below a minimum standard of sub 
sistence, by reason of its size or of its breadwinner’s low 
earning capacity, or of his or her sickness or disability. 
The object, therefore, should be to lay down a minimum 
family income below which no household in the land 
should fall ; and, although allowances for children are 
indispensable step towards this end, more is needed t 
bring above the same lower line the sum of all the various 
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;inds of income through wages, insurance, pensions and 
dlowances which make up the revenue of the working- 
dass household. 

The danger of this pursuit of minimum standards 
is that the working of the free sector of the economy may 


Se 
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be fatally impeded by the imposition of fixed’ charges at 
every point. The time is opportune to work out an imme- 
diate programme which, leaving the industrial bargain 
unfettered except by the widest laws against sweating, will 
make certain that no families fall into destitution. 


Party Government 


«THE electors of Rugby are fed up with the domin- 

ance of the party political machines.” In these 
words Mr Brown, the single handed guerilla who 
defeated Lord Margesson’s friend and would-be successor, 
explained his victory ; and if he is right, if the electors of 


all believed—no doubt genuinely—that, if any but them- 
selves held office, Britain would be ruined, and that every 


compromise and any sacrifice of private principle was 


justified, so that it kept them at the helm. They were so 
much afraid of the electors that they openly preferred 


Rugby really meant to condemn the party manceuvres and 

the compromises of 1931 to 1939, then there is nothing in 

the result for tears except that the defeated candidate was 

not Lord Margesson, until so recently the pivot of the 
machine par excellence, in person. 

But, having denounced the parties and the machines, 
Mr Brown does a curious and rather surprising thing. He 
says what he himself proposes to do. He is going straight 
off to London and, when he gets there, he will start an 
organisation. That organisation will start committees. 
Those committees will start machines. And _ those 
machines will run candidates at by-elections. So an 
argument which opens with a denunciation of parties and 
machines ends with the announcement of a new party 
and a new machine straight from the makers. St. George 
frst kills the dragon, then pops round to the nearest 
breeder and buys a sitting of dragon’s eggs, claps them 
under a broody hen and hatches them out. 

That last sentence is not meant as a reflection on Mr 
Brown’s commonsense or even on his consistency. It is 
rather an attempt to focus the problem which faces every 
idealist and every iconoclast when the time comes to make 
terms with Reality, the problem which challenges most 
reformers, the problem which lies very near the heart of 
government by democracy. Very many of us dislike the 
party boss to the point of suspicion and contempt. But 
many of us have theories and ideas which we should like 
our fellow countrymen to understand and accept, and 
unless we can persuade others who share our views to 
combine with us—unless we can enrol converts and 
organise them—unless, in a word, we can create a party, 
then we are sterile and our faith will be packed with us 
into our coffins when we die. And in a democracy, indeed 
in any system of government which claims to represent 
the popular will, beliefs and aspirations, if they are not 
expressed by an active party, can have no influence on 
policy. Doubtless God could have made representative 
government possible without parties, but doubtless God 
never did. 

As, then, an attempt is made with groping hands to 
fashion the scheme of democratic government as we 
should like it to emerge from the war, a start must be 
made by solving this dilemma of the party, the boss and 
the machine. Somehow the framework of party govern- 


falsehood to the danger of losing an election. They were 
so much afraid of independence that they filled the House 
of Commons with tenth-rate yes-men. And they reduced 
both the electorate and the Commons to such a pitiful 
state that Mr Baldwin could admit without a blush, and 
without the risk of a hostile vote, that he had concealed 
the truth about the foreign peril which faced the country 
in order to avoid defeat at home at a coming general elec- 
tion. When that could happen without an overwhelming 
public outcry, representative government had surely 
reached its lowest point ; and the country that swallowed 
the episode as part of its normal political diet perhaps 
deserved to suffer even to the brink of ruin. 

The first condition, therefore, of efficient party govern- 
ment after the war will be an alignment of men according 
to genuine principles, not according to personal dislikes, 
personal jealousies, personal animosities and. personal 
ambitions, stemming as they did in that recent past from 
the vested interests and social claims of cliques and cor- 
porations. Whatever may be possible elsewhere, the party 
system in Britain can only function if each party has a 
coherent political philosophy, which expresses the views, 
articulate or instinctive, of a very considerable body in 
the country. It may be that the old two party system will 
be restored ; if it is possible to do that, without dragoon- 
ing or suppressing the extremist and the heretic, then the 
problem of honest Parliamentary government will have 
been greatly eased. But the imperative need is for the 
inspiration of party by principle. To achieve that it may 
be necessary for all the old parties to break up and be 
reformed. There are signs that dissolution is proceeding. 
But only the event can decide. Somehow or other 
there must be in the parties something more worthy 
than fear and hatred of opponents, and the deter- 
mination to cling to office; and unless the poli- 
ticians can so line themselves into parties as to express 
honestly the differing theories of government which are 
entitled to expression, then that more worthy something 
will be wanting, and the country may drift again, which 
God forbid, into a Baldwin-Chamberlain-Simon 
tragedy. 

The second condition, which flows from the first, is that 
a Minister who cannot get the country to accept his 
genuine beliefs must abjure office until it does. Every 
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ment, with its practical equipment, its electoral force, and 
its educative power, must be maintained. But it must be 
turned into something more representative, something 
which, instead of smothering ideals and enthusiasms, gives 
to each of them (for what it is worth) its chance, and 
permits an ordered balance between conflicting theories of 
life and politics. 

Perhaps the best starting point is to look back over 
recent history and ask why party government, as it was 
before the war, led the country so terribly astray. What 
was it that went wrong with a system which fifty years 
4g0 seemed, with all its absurdities and disadvantages, 
© provide a reasonable government and to ensure, albeit 
lerkily, a decent balance of progress and caution? If the 
backward glance begins at the crisis of 1931 and the 
MacDonald-Baldwin-Simon coalition, it is clear enough 
now where the seeds of disaster lay. The National Govern- 
ment of the thirties was a combination of men who had 
20 common ideals and shared no political principles 
‘xcept an almost paralysing fear of their opponents. They 


Minister must be ready to take office when the people 
wants the policy in which he believes, and equally 
ready to resign office when the people changes its 
mind. This sounds almost too elementary to be put 
into print, but how often in recent history has it been 
forgotten? “I have always advocated Free Trade, but you 
prefer Protection? Let me show you my line in tariffs. I 


believe the League of Nations to be crack brained, but you 


like it? Let me display it as the corner stone of my foreign 
policy. You demand sanctions? In sanctions lies our plain 
duty. Oh, I beg your pardon. You said you disliked them 
Then they are midsummer madness.” 

If representative government is to survive, there must 
be an end to all that, and every politician—back or front 
bench—must be prepared to do his stretch of time in 
the wilderness rather than carry on without conviction. 
The code of party government, like the British Constitu- 
tion, is unwritten, but it is none the less vital, and unless 
the rules are observed, democracy and party will go down 
together. 
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The Northern Neutral 


ITH the entry of Russia, Japan and the United 
States into the war, the position of the European 
neutrals, who until now have al! resisted repeated attempts 
to implicate them, has become more complex and pre- 
carious. ‘heir success so far has depended partly on the 
conduct of a skilful foreign policy, and partly on certain 
historical and geographical acciderts. In Sweden, the 
policy of neutrality and independence, which commands 
practically unanimous support in the country, has so far 
proved a success. Now, when the war is more than two 
and a-half years old, Sweden retains its territorial integrity, 
its political liberty, its non-combatant status, and, gener- 
ally speaking, the freedom of its press. But a price has 
obviously been paid. Sweden’s insecurity in face of 
Germany remains. Though neutral, Sweden has an 
enforced war economy, with all its rigours. Offended by 
the destruction of near-by free institutions, liberal Sweden 
has had to stay inactive. All this is widely appreciated in 
Sweden. Moreover, the end of the war is not yet in sight, 
and it is recognised that Scandinavia may still become a 
battlefield. Even if the Swedish Government succeeds, 
as it is determined to succeed, in remaining neutral and 
independent to the end, there is reason to believe that 
the course of the war has modified the Swedish attitude to 
neutrality and provoked a certain disenchantment. 

In the first place, it is plain that a policy of traditional 
neutrality provides no security against a well-armed 
gangster nation. Good luck, geographical position, and 
considerations of German policy, saved Sweden from occu- 
pation in April, 1940, and continued immunity is only to 
a slight degree the fruit of Sweden’s own diplomatic 
or military efforts. The plight of Norway and Denmark 
has driven home the lesson that it is not enough to be 
innocuous ; and it is no secret that Swedish military equip- 
ment in the spring of 1940 was at an exceptionally low 
ebb, in part because considerable supplies had been sent 
to the assistance of Finland. Indeed, the failure of 
Germany to occupy the whole of Scandinavia remains 
something of a puzzle. 

Even the most successful neutrality provides no possi- 
bility of escaping the economic influences of a world-war. 
Neutral Sweden is living in a war economy. Conditions 
are certainly superior to those in the conquered territories, 
but not different in kind from those in the actively bel- 
ligerent countries. With the closing of the Skagerrak, 
Sweden has been subject both to the privations imposed 
by the British blockade and to the demands of the German 
economic order. Indeed, one of the conditions which saved 
Sweden from German occupation was the ability of the 
Reich to graft the country on to the new economic 
order without military effort. The results have been 
serious for a nation hitherto highly dependent on imports 
of raw materials and foodstuffs, and exports overseas. 

The demand of German Europe for iron ore and certain 
finished products, Sweden’s own rearmament programme 
and certain civil engineering projects, such as the further 
electrification of Swedish railways, have prevented wide- 
spread unemployment. They have not prevented a signifi- 
cant fall in the standard of living, and in the value of real 
wages, indicated by the introduction of clothes coupons 
early this year, and by the severe nature of food ration- 
ing. Bread and flour are both rationed, the weekly allow- 
ance per head amounting to 3 lb. 9 oz. of bread, or 2 lb, 
12 oz. of flour, of which one-quarter must be drawn in 
the form of wholemeal rye bread or flour. A ration of 
approximately half a pound of bread a day, inclusive of 
flour, is distinctly tight. Of tea, coffee and cocoa, the 
weekly allowance is a choice of 14 oz. of roasted coffee, 
1} oz. of tea, or 137 oz. of cocoa. The total fats ration is 
9 oz., of which half may be drawn as butter. The sugar 
ration is large, 154 oz., but is alternative to syrup. The 
meat ration amounts to a boneless weight of 15 0z., of 
which a maximum of 4 oz. may be drawn as pork ; there 
does not appear to be a separate bacon ration. Many 
necessary raw materials and consumption goods cannot be 


imported, and a high proportion of the country’s popula. 
tion is necessarily engaged on the production of wa 
equipment. 

Nor are the harsh Jimitations of a policy of neutrality 
exhausted by considerations of security and economic wel. 
fare. The serious attachment of popular opinion in Sweden 
to liberal institutions, and the democratic way of life, is 
well known. The violation of these institutions in Dep. 
mark, and more crudely in recent months in Norway, 
has deeply stirred Swedish opinion. Admiration for the 
Norwegian clergy, teachers and trade unionists, and 
detestation of the conditions now known to exist in Nor- 
wegian prisons, has provoked spontaneous sympathy with 
the cause of Free Norway. A rigid neutrality is still ac. 
cepted as the only conceivable policy. Under existing con- 
ditions there is probably no alternative. But there is ap 
uncomfortable remembrance that, albeit under duress, 
transport facilities have been granted to Norway’s oppres- 
sor. Events in Norway, and to a lesser extent in Denmark, 
do seem to have provoked a certain change of mind about 
the value of neutrality; in the face of an emotional 
anxiety to stand by the Norwegians and mitigate their 
plight, it is regarded simply as prs aller. 

At the same time, the position is complicated by the 
second Finnish-Russian war. During the first war in 
1939-40, Swedish opinion was profoundly pro-Finn. A 
substantial contingent of Swedish volunteers fought against 
the Russians, and important material aid was supplied. 
To-day, there is no enthusiasm for Finland’s participation 
in the general war, which is regarded as introducing a 
tragic cleavage into the community of the northern states. 
There is general understanding that, when Germany 
marched against Russia, Finland would seize the oppor- 
tunity at least to restore its original frontiers ; and it is 
realised that the fact that Finland is fighting Germany's 
battles is, from the Finnish standpoint, purely incidental. 
None the less, there was general disappointment that the 
offer of American mediation was rejected ; and the fact 
that, indirectly, Norway and Finland are fighting against 
each other does not inspire the maximum Swedish sup- 
port for Finland in this war. Some malicious pleasure is 
afforded to all parties by the marked lack of success which 
has attended German arms on the northern front. But this 
fact only tends to increase Finnish anxiety for Swedish 
aid, and to give rise to consequent friction. 

The Finnish determination to occupy the whole of 
Karelia is based on fundamental mistrust of Russian inten- 
tions. The Scandinavian states lie where Russian 
German interests meet. If they are to preserve and develop 
those specifically Nordic values which each prizes s0 
highly, some form of federation, in which Sweden, with 
its special advantages of experience and geography, must 
assume a position of leadership, is essential. The Scandi- 
navian countries will always be in danger of being split 
between the spheres of influence of two powerful 
antagonistic nationalisms unless, by developing a common 
foreign policy supported by a common defence policy, 
they can, in the post-war world, stand together as 4 
strong bloc. The difficulty is that Sweden is at once the 
strongest member of the group, and the least exposed t 
attack. Nor can it be forgotten in these days that, in the 
long run, no separate and independent existence can be 
assured to any bloc of European states, unless the affairs 
of Europe as a whole, and, indeed, of the world, are s0 
regulated as to restrain aggressive nationalism effectively. 
Until it is made plain, as it should be made plain by 
United Nations, that the security and independence of 
Scandinavia is an Allied peace aim, a cleavage of interest 
must continue to exist in Sweden, and in the group as@ 
whole, between those sections which fear Germany am 
those which are traditionally hostile to Russia. There 
no doubt that unity of Scandinavia policy would be enor 
mously facilitated by a declaration of the importance 
which the Allied governments attach to the future integrity 
of these four Northern countries. 
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NOTES 


Madagascar 


The Madagascar naval base of Diego Suarez was 
taken with efficiency and speed—although the heat was 
oppressive and the outnumbered French forces put up a 
stiff resistance for a time. The justification of this move 
against a key naval base in the ocean war is so 
apparent that it is weary work to rehearse it. Pre- 
Laval Vichy bartered away its Far Eastern territory to 
the Japanese. With Laval in charge, committed to a 
policy of collaboration, further transfers were likely to be 
speeded up. Two Japanese admirals were closeted with him 
last week. Japanese control of Madagascar would close the 
United Nations’ supply route to the Middle East, to Russia 
and to India. It would jeopardise the southern route to 
Australia. Since Vichy could not be trusted, the Japanese 
had to be forestalled. The logic of the case is absolute and 
compelling, and the United Nations have made it clear that 
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no permanent occupation is intended—a guarantee which 
Vichy officials accepted fully when it was put forward by 
the Japanese occupiers of Indo-China. Britain’s first task is 
clear, to secure Madagascar for the cause of freedom and to 
hold it against any future attack. The United Nations can 
afford to wait for Vichy to make any reply that Laval may 
decide on. The issue between them is not one of policy but 
of strength. If the United Nations were strong enough to 
take the whole of the French colonial empire into protective 
custody, they would do so at once. This year they have 
resources only for the most obviously threatened outposts. 
Next year, the tale will be different. If Laval chooses to 
attempt to embroil his regime in the struggle—he cannot 
embroil the French people—he must take the consequences. 
But it is not clear that he does so desire. There has been a 
certain reserve in his handling of American opinion. It 
looks as though he is still anxious to avoid a breach. 


* * * 


Minister from Australia 


Dr Evatt, Australian Minister for External Affairs and 
Attorney-General, who arrived in England on Saturday, 
has lost no time in getting down to fundamental problems. 

ming to this country via the United States, he was in 
4 position to discover how the problems of the Pacific war 
strike opinion on both sides of the Atlantic. His forthright 
attack upon those people who still tend to underestimate 
the strength of the Japanese is well timed and salutary. 

€ Allied cause can only be strengthened by making it 
own that it is as widely recognised here as in Canberra 
that the Japanese and the Germans are equal enemies, as 
Henry Luce has recently argued admirably in the 
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magazine Life, and that it is a very serious error and over- 
simplification to suppose that success against Germany will 
automatically produce the collapse of Japan, like a pricked 
bubble, wherever the Japanese forces may have reached. 
There is inevitably some difference of emphasis in England 
and in Australia, and it is as well that the matter should 
be discussed in public by an envoy with the authority of 
Dr Evatt. The fallacy that Japan cannot attack both India 
and Australia must be disposed of—although whether 
Japan would choose to launch two such vital campaigns 
simultaneously remains a matter of doubt. It should be 
made abundantly plain that, whatever the Axis propa- 
gandists may suggest, the Allies are determined not only to 
defend Australia with success, but to make it the base for 
counter attack. Dr Evatt’s presence in London, where he 
will be a member of both the War Cabinet and of the 
Pacific War Council (London edition), again attracts atten- 
tion to the dual personality of the latter body—which met 
in Washington, in its more representative version, last 
‘Tuesday. 


Chinese Strategy 

Japanese progress in Burma during the last week is a 
cruel blow to the Chinese forces who have now been at war 
for close on five years. With the fall of Mandalay and 
Lashio, the Japanese have reached the Chinese frontier. 
Astride an important section of the Burma Road, they are 
attacking China by the back door. Whether the Chinese 
have dynamited a section of the Burma Road is still un- 
certain, but there is little doubt that such a move is neces- 
sary if the enemy is to be denied the use of a modern cause- 
way leading to the heart of Free China. The fall of Manda- 
lay and Lashio does not imply that China’s supply lines have 
been finally severed. There are four possible lines of com- 
munication between China and the outer world: the Burma 
Road, terminating at Rangoon, and the Burma Road passing 
via Lashio and Mandalay to India, both of which have now 
been cut ; the Burma Road passing via Bhamo to India, and 
the new India Road, which is still under construction. The 
route via Bhamo crosses exceptionally difficult terrain, and 
has an extremely limited capacity. For the present the supply 
position is, admittedly, critical. The Chinese estimate, how- 
ever, that they have supplies to maintain an offensive on 
all fronts for as long as a year. Meanwhile, the setback in 
Burma has to be considered in the light of Chinese strategy 
as a whole. Since the move of the Chinese Government from 
Hangkow to Chungking, when retreat gave way to stalemate, 
the Chinese have contained the Japanese invaders on all 
fronts. With the entry of the United States into the war, 
stalemate was replaced by a see-saw counter offensive. The 
Chinese sought to attack the Japanese on the front which 
was most remote from that on which the enemy gave signs 
of being strongest. The guerilla raids by Chinese forces on 
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numerous cities, including Shanghai, Amoy, Hangchow and 
Nanking, are a direct reply to the Japanese threat in the west, 
for enemy forces in occupied China are necessarily thinly 
spread and depleted. There are Chinese forces still attacking 
in Burma near Loilem and Taunggyi in the rear of the 
enemy forces, and it is still conceivable that they may be 
able to fray, if not to cut, the Japanese supply line. If this 
is not feasible, there is still every hope that, hemmed in 
though they will be, these Chinese forces may find it pos- 
sible to filter back to China. 


* * * 


The Conduct of the War 


The planning of strategy was debated in the Lords on 
Tuesday, and there were fewer red herrings than usual. 
Too often in discussions about planning and command the 
matter is made personal ; it is said to be an attack on the 
Prime Minister, the First Sea Lord, the Air Staff or 
Colonel Blimp. In fact, it has been a rule of political dis- 
cussion in recent years that this gauntlet of personalities has 
to be run before any reforms can be secured. Mr Churchill’s 
demand for a Ministry of Supply before the war was treated 
simply as an attack on Mr Chamberlain, who “had his 
triends.” The call for a Minister of Production more lately 
was treated as an attack on the Prime Minister, who has 
many more friends. So, too, is it now with the proposal for a 
Great General Staff to unify the command of all the Forces, 
nd for general staffs, with no separate Service allegiance, in 
command of all sizeable fighting units; this is regarded 
as a personal attack. Actually, of course, it is nothing of the 
kind. It is a suggestion, with the widest backing of fact 
and experience, and one which, sooner or later, as in the 
earlier instances, will be accepted, if there is still time, under 
the harsh pressure of events. At present, it is at the familiar 
stage where the Government spokesman—once more Lord 
Simon—while promising that the suggestion will be borne 
in mind, points out the “new dangers and difficulties that 
might lurk in a changed organisation.” In this case, the 
ritual is as dangerous as it is undignified. There was perhaps 
a good reason for the supporters of Mr Chamberlain to show 
a prickly sense of inferiority when faced with helpful criti- 
cisms. There is none for the supporters of Mr Churchill, 
whose backing, all over the free world, is bigger than that 
of any man in history. Mr Churchill, indeed, has his enemies, 
just as he has characteristic feults to leaven his historic 
virtues. A few of his enemies work underground, and twist 
good causes to serve their own bad ends. But if all honest 
criticism is continually to be treated as enmity, Mr Churchill 
himself, as well as the nation, will be very badly served by 
his friends. 


* * * 


Putney’s Problem 


The failure and future of parties is discussed on another 
page. This week the electors of Putney have been set a poser 
in the latest by-election. At the time of writing the result 
is mot known. Again, there was an _ Independent 
against a Government candidate. This time—which is a 
measure of the grave view taken by the Government of 
recent political trends—the Independent had been cursed 
bell, book and candle by the Prime Minister himself. In a 
sense, Captain Acworth is unique; he is the first Inde- 
pendent who has frankly stated that he is anti-Churchill, on 
the ground that the war has been mis-conducted—which 
may account for the Prime Minister’s unusual intervention. 
On the other hand, he offered only a poor alternative to the 
Putney electors. Mr. Churchill charges him with appease- 
ment towards Japan as recently as last February ; and there 
is very little in his known statements about strategy in the 
past to give authority to his criticisms of strategy now. 
Against him there was a conventional candidate, backed by 
Conservatives in the usual Conservative way, and receiving 
the now usual half-hearted and incomplete support of the 
other parties. Not much is known about him, except that 
he is the secretary of the Pharmaceutical Society, one of 
the many organisations which derives comfort in its vested 
claims from its Conservative allegiance. Truly, as a well 
known wit has said, these are “ men ot straw in the wind.” 
The wind is important, if only because it re-emphasises the 
bankruptcy of the present ways of finding candidates for 
membership of Parliament. Until the Government learns 
that men of outstanding worth are needed even to represent 
the Government, there will be shocks and surprises at by- 
elections. A shock at Putney would be a shock indeed, now 
that Mr Churchill has placed his personal prestige in the 
scales against Captain Acworth. 


The Power of Appointment 


Policies are made by the politicians who bear respongj- 
bility for them. But they are administered by civil servants, 
whose duties in modern government rank so highly and are 
so complex and specialised that, in administering policy, jp 
effect they shape it. It is at any rate certain that civil ser. 
vants—not the host of lesser clerks but the few who lead 
and are in charge—can mar as well as mould the policies 
laid down by politicians. It is for this reason that so much 
attention is now being paid to the future of the functions 
now exercised by Sir Horace Wilson. As head of the 
Treasury, Sir Horace Wilson is head of the Civil Service. 
Under his control, because of the interest of the ‘Treasury 
in the expenditure of public money, come Civil Service 
establishments—and, in particular, appointments to key 
positions. In wartime, this traditional role has been altered, 
in part because the focus of administration has shifted 
from the Treasury to the War Cabinet and the Prime 
Minister, and in part because of the large wartime ex- 
pansion in the key personnel of departments. Sir Horace 
Wilson is due soon to retire ; and the recent appointment 
of two young Civil Servants to be Under-Secretaries in the 
Treasury, following the appointment of youthful estab- 
lishment officers at the Admiralty, the Board of Trade 
and the Ministries of Food and Supply has _ been 
taken by some commentators to mean that a change 1s 
in train already. Actually, there is nothing to suggest that 
these appointments are other than routine ; and they were 
made under Sir Horace Wilson’s own eye. The case for 
reform is that, just as the wrong men entered Parliament 
and became Ministers during the twenties and the thirties, 
so too did the wrong men come to direct departments— 
the sort of men who were content to see public affairs run 
is they were run in the Baldwin era. The chance now, with 
the departure of Sir Horace Wilson and the changes that 
the war has brought about, is to alter this and to place 
youth, courage and enterprise, as well as specialised know- 
ledge, in the key places in Whitehall. It is probably 
desirable that the centre of gravity should remain in prox- 
imity to the Cabinet rather than at the Treasury. It is 
probably imperative that there should be the same sort 
of freedom for temporary leaders and experts to enter and 
leave the Civil Service as there is in wartime. Al! the plans 
for a New England after the war will be abortive unless 
they are matched by a flexible, efficient and enterprising 
Civil Service ; and the way to do this is to take from the 
wartime set-up, not its swollen numbers, but its special 
virtues of originality, initiative, experience and enterprise, 
in both the administering and the shaping of the policy 
that the people want. 


os * * 


Division in India 

The break-up of the Nationalist fagade in India becomes 
more evident every day. Congress has split on the question 
of co-operation with the Moslem League. The attempt ol! 
Mr Rajagopalachari, of the Working Committee of the Con- 
gress Party, to secure recognition by Congress of Moslem 
claims failed. He resigned. But his resignation was followed 
by an offer from the President of Congress to enter into dis- 
cussion with representatives of the Moslem League. Con- 
gress, in fact, is at sea, In no matter is this more clearly 
shown than in defence. All sections are agreed that India 
must defend itself, but when the question of means § 
faced, the only answer Congress has got is to return to non 
violence and Mr Gandhi. “The Committee therefore expects 
the people of India to offer complete non-violence, non-co- 
operation to the invading forces.” The blame is still, of 
course, thrown on Britain ; “ they are not prepared to leave 
our defence in our hands.” But actually, events since the 
departure of the Lord Privy Seal have shown plainly enough 
where India’s main political difficulties lie at this present 
moment. They distrust one another as much as they distrust 
the British ; and Mr Gandhi’s latest astonishing success if 
securing a Congress resolution in his own pacifist terms 
is an indication of the state of self-frustration to which the 
established political groups in India have come. 


* * * 


Delaying Tactics g 
It is by now all too apparent that the fuel rationing 
scheme is having to stand up to a storm raised by a number 
of interested parties rather than to the fire of intelligent! 
and constructive criticism. So much is apparent from the 
tactics which are being employed. The memorandum futl- 
nished by Sir William Beveridge pointed out frankly that 
the rationing of fuel is inherently more difficult than the 
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rationing of food or clothing. Consequently, if 
rationing is to be introduced, it must be introduced 
promptly, so that the maximum period is available for 
running the system in before the autumn rise in fuel con- 
sumption begins next September. If the scheme is to be 
given a chance, there is no time to lose before setting the 
new organisation in motion. Immediate and drastic steps 
will have to be taken to step up the output of fuel, whether 
there is rationing or not. They are a sine qua non of 
rationing itself. Without rationing, they would have to be 
much more drastic—-and would still be ineffective in saving 
sufficient fuel and manpower. If there is serious delay 
at this stage, it will be impossible by any means to regulate 
the fuel position next winter. This is the context in 
which the plea of the 1922 Committee for a postponement 
of this week’s debate on fuel rationing has to be read. The 
Conservative private Members are unconvinced that fuel 
consumption could not be restricted by some simpler 
method, or at worst by some simpler form of rationing. 
They have not the wit, or the willingness, to see 
that the rationing of solid fuel alone would both 
fail to solve the problem and cause the worst kinds 
of inequities next winter between rich and _ poor. 
Their suggestion that the “ industries concerned ” should be 
encouraged to work out a practical] alternative and that, 
in the meanwhile, the matter should be shelved has a 
familiar and scarcely forthright ring about it. In point of 
fact, Sir William Beveridge had no less than eight meetings 
with the suppliers of coal, coke, gas and electricity in the 
course of his investigation, as well as consultations with 
women’s representatives and three groups of local fuel 
overseers drawn from various parts of the country. 
If the Government gives way next week, the surrender 
will go much deeper than the immediate issue of fuel. 
The door will be ajar to the worst kind of defeatism 
which comes under the false guise of common-sense and 
anti-bureaucracy. The war effort must have men and fuel. 
That should be enough for the Government to stand firm. 


* * * 


No Choice 

Meanwhile, evidence accumulates that there is no 
alternative to fuel rationing. Of the 10,000,000 tons of coal 
a year which Sir William Beveridge claims to be able to 
save with an average cut of 12} per cent in the domestic 
consumption of all types of fuel, it is reliably estimated 
that three-quarters is large coal passing over a two-inch 
screen. This type of coal is also used by the railways, for 
the processing of steel and by many gasworks. Unfor- 
tunately, it forms only 50 per cent of the output of the 
average coal mine, so that its production involves the 
employment of a disproportionately high labour force. 
Moreover, at least one million tons of anthracite nuts are 
used by domestic consumers, while nuts of sizes suitable 
for domestic consumption form only 20 per cent of the 
output of the average anthracite colliery. It may be esti- 
mated that, if the proposed cut of one-eighth in domestic 
consumption is not introduced, no fewer than fifty 
thousand miners would have to be released from the 
Services, and the number would be even greater if the men 
were not returned exclusively to mines producing the 
tequired types of coal. It has also been estimated that the 
strain upon the railways imposed by the transport of one- 
eighth of domestic fuel consumption implies the use of 
approximately 100 trains in each direction, covering on an 
average the distance between London and Birmingham on 
300 working days, together with the personnel required to 
work them. The cut would also save 1,000,000 tons of 
petrol and the services of 5,000 men engaged in distribution. 
The transport side of the matter is at least as serious as 
the manpower aspect, which is crucial. The argument from 
expediency is overwhelming ; it is reinforced by the argu- 
ment from equity which insists upon fair distribution of 
short supplies. And the technical arguments for the 
Beveridge scheme are equally cogent. Indeed, the silliest 
cfiticism yet advanced is that the project is cumbersome 
and complicated. To secure an equally fair distribution 
without recourse to a points system, five different rations 
would have to be adjusted to the individual needs of every 
household in the country. It is the task itself that is com- 
plicated, and there is no rule of thumb solution such as the 
1922 Committee are casting round for. 


* * 7 
Post-war Finance 


_ On the second reading of the Finance Bill this week, 
Sir Kingsley Wood claimed that inflation is not a 
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dead issue, even currently, in spite of the wartime limita- 
tions and controls, and that the policy of making the utmost 
cuts in purchasing power is still necessary. This truth has 
by now almost become a truism even to the great mass of 
wage-earners—though not perhaps to their trade union 
leaders—but it has not yet become sufficiently realised 
that the morrow of the armistice will not be the moment 
for an orgy of pent-up spending. Actually, as the Chancellor 
said, the economic problems of the early post-war years 
may be more difficult than those of wartime—it will cer-~ 
tainly be more difficult, in view of the psychology of the 
people then, to impose restraints. In a recent broadcast, 
Mr Lyttelton stated that there need be no fear of un- 
employment after the war because of all the labour that 
will be wanted to replace the consumption goods which 
have now disappeared. But it will still be necessary—in 
the words of Sir Kingsley Wood—‘“ to avoid the foolish 
waste of our productive resources.” There will be no 
deflation ; but the wartime system of controls, with suitable 
adaptations, must continue for some time into the peace, 
because then, as now, there must be a proper allocation of 
manpower, plant and materials—to the peace effort—so 
that a false boom is not generated, only to collapse as in 
1921 into depression and mass unemployment. There will 
still be priorities to be met ; and investment, in the period 
of demobilisation, will need planning as much as in wartime. 


* ¥ 


Middle Eastern Front 


Lend-Lease is to be extended to Iraq and Persia. 
Turkey and Egypt are already receiving material under 
its provisions. Thus American supplies now cover most 
of the Middle East, and the base in Eritrea is being 
rapidly extended as a centre for assembly and distribution. 
Everything must be done to strengthen this vital sector. 
It is the point of intersection of the arcs of German and 
Japanese conquest, it is the land link of the United Nations, 
it is a reservoir of precious oil. War hangs very near its 
frontiers. There are new signs of activity on the Ukrainian 
front, where General Kleist and Marshal Timoshenko are 
manceuvring for position. It has been categorically stated in 
Germany that the position of Turkey was on the agenda of 
the Salzburg meeting, and that the Dictators are confident 
of the Turks’ compliance when the appointed day arrives. 
The Turkish Government is lying very low, but the trial 
of two Russians and two Turks for the bomb attack on 
von Papen is being used by Axis agents for strong anti- 
Russian propaganda and it is disquieting that the Turkish 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union should, at this particular 
juncture, have left Moscow for an indefinite period. The 
tranquil surface of the Middle East hides deep currents of 
fear and hostility and preparation. On no front is vigilance 
more essential. 

* * * 


Issues in Strategy 

This year may be the supreme year of crisis in modern 
history. The demand for aggressive action by Britain with 
all force is based on this realisation. The key question is 
which of a number of possible courses of action is likely to 
inflict most damage on the enemy ; and only those with ful! 
knowledge of the nature of Britain’s striking power, of the 
current and prospective output of war equipment and of the 
technical problems involved, and with an appreciation of 
Germany’s strength and intentions, that is to say the General 
Staffs, can answer it. By faulty knowledge or methods, they 
may be wrong, as so often in the past. But the fact that 
they make mistakes adds no authority to lay strategy. 
For example, before deciding upon an invasion of Europe, 
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it is vital to be clear about what exaqfly is intended, and on 
the scale of operation necessary to achieve that object—as 
well as its implications in other theatres. Any really large- 
scale operation would involve a reduction, perhaps even a 
temporary suspension, of shipments to Russia. In addition, 
there are the purely technical problems of carrying out such 
an operation. Recent experience has shown that air mastery 
is essential to the success of any operation of this kind, and 
Fighter Command is now engaged in establishing it over 
Northern France—not without sturdy resistance from the 
large number of German squadrons stationed across the 
Channel. But, in view of the very limited operational range 
of fighter aircraft, complete air mastery could only be 
established over a comparatively narrow strip of the Con- 
tinental coast-line. Moreover, invasion could only be carried 
out by withdrawing ships from other duties. Again, the cor- 
rect timing of an invasion is essential to its success, but only 
the General Staffs can know how long it would take to make 
the necessary technical preparations and when the moment 
has come to strike. It is by balancing these and many other 
technical, strategic and economic factors that it is possible 
to decide. The General Staff will decide, may indeed have 
decided already—and all the critics can usefully do is to urge 
upon them the need for deciding with courage. If the 
chance to attack exist, if it is real and solid, then it is the 
chance of a century. 


* * * 


The Japanese Election 

The Japanese have held a General Election and General 
Tojo has announced the overwhelming success of the 
Government’s nominees ; of the 466 seats in the Diet, they 
captured 377. The real puzzle is why they did not capture 
them all. The old political parties went into voluntary and 
obedient dissolution in the autumn of 1940, when the Nazi 
victories in the west suggested to the attentive imitators in 
Nippon that the era of “ liberal democracy ”—even Japanese 
style—was over. The Imperial Rule Assistance Association 
was set up on the model of the Nazi Party, and logically, 
elections should now be nothing but plebiscites. The ex- 
planation may be that there is still some fight left in the 
old parties, who were still able in January, 1941, to spike the 
Government’s plan to dissolve the Diet. Alternatively, the 
cautious statesmen who advise the Son of Heaven may be 
keeping something up their sleeve. Until final victory over 
the plutocratic west seems assured, the Japanese will prob- 
ably keep open some loophole for the Emperor. In the 
event of defeat he would still be able to “change his 
advisers,” call in the loyal opposition and conveniently 
forget the Association which was to have Assisted his 
Imperial Rule. 


x * * 


Sir Kingsley Wood Remains Adamant 

During the debate on the Second Reading of the War 
Damage (Amendment) Bill, Sir Kingsley Wood refused 
either to lower the contribution payable by property owners 
or to readjust the incidence of contributions in proportion to 
the respective financial interests in real property of the 
landlord and the mortgage owner. Sir Kingsley Wood 
pointed out that if a reduction in the total contribution was 
later found to be justified, his inclination would be to remit 
the fifth and final instalment, rather than to reduce its 
present rate. Similarly, if an increase in the sum required 
from property owners was necessary, he would prefer to add 
another instalment rather than to raise the present rate of 
the contribution. His reply to the second criticism was less 
convincing. It was based on the view that “ the relationship 
between mortgagor and mortgagee differs little from that 
ordinarily subsisting between borrower and lender.” He saw 
no “ sufficient reason” why the latter should make a con- 
tribution. If it was the main purpose of the original War 
Damage Act to spread the risk of loss among all property 
owners, it is difficult to see why the burden of the contribu- 
tion should be made to fall largely on one section of them. 
Admittedly, it is difficult to devise a simple formula of con- 
tributions, especially for the various types of commercial 
mortgage, including floating charges and debenture capital. 
But this does not invalidate the argument of the critics. 


* * * 


State versus Party in Germany 


Something very close to a complete reorganisation of 
Germany’s internal struciure appears to be in process. The 
powers which Hitler demanded in his Reichstag speech— 
“to intervene immediately . . . as circumstances demand ” 





in every branch of the administration—had already been 
very widely used last winter, and through the confusion of 
orders, decrees, speeches and writings the general direction 
of the changes is beginning to take shape. First of all, the 
attempt has been made in almost every sphere of goy. 
ernment to lighten the load of the central authorities, Ip 
a decree published on April 22nd, Hitler ordered that the 
central administration should be relieved of all work 
which could be carried out by regional and local offices. 
At the same time, he decreed an end to the making of 
decrees save those directly connected with the conduct 
of the war. The workings of this new administrative set y 
in the economic sphere were described on page 595 of The 
Economist of May 2nd. It entails a greater executive and 
administrative activity on the part of the self-governing 
syndical organisations and, probably in order to equip 
them better for their new work, Di Funk has announced 
the suppression of redundant local organisations and the 
grouping of others—Chambers of Industry and Commerce. 
Chambers of Independent Artisans and so forth—in g 
single Economic Chamber for each Gau or province, 
The judiciary has also been “simplified” by giving indivi- 
dual judges greater jurisdiction and more independence. 
Finally, in the sphere of political administration, much 
more work and more responsibility for final decisions have 
been given to the offices of the various Gaue, and to the 
municipal and rural authorities. 


* 


This reorganisation has the obvious advantage of re- 
lieving the burden of the hard-driven men at the centre. 
It is among them that dissatisfaction has been strongest in 
recent months—inevitably, for they were in a position to 
judge the magnitude of the problems and the value of the 
steps taken to meet them. At the same time, they were 
not by any means all Party members. Instead of the 
Party swallowing the State—as ideally it should have done 
—the State administration was showing signs of swallowing 
the Party. It follows that, while decentralisation serves the 
double purpose of relieving overworked officials and of 
taking decisions away from the potentially dissident, a 
real problem remains. Will the regional and local organisa- 
tion be any more loyal? Much must now depend upon the 
extent and strength of Party enthusiasm in the country 
at large and there are significant signs that Hitler realises 
how much he must continue to rely on his Party machine. 
For example, the big decentralising changes in political ad- 
ministration and in justice have all been made in close con- 
sultation with Bormann, the head of the Party Chancellery; 
Similarly in the economic sphere, Sauckel, Wehrlin and 
Speer are Party men. Or again, the need to reinforce Party 
enthusiasm is reflected in the decision to transfer the educa- 
tional activities of Dr Ley’s Labour Front to the local SS 
officials. It is too early to say what will be the effect of 
this wholesale remoulding of Germany’s administrative 
structure. For the time, it must be an element of weakness 
—which Allied stategists should obviously take into account. 
It was the Party as a state within a state that conquered 
the Reich. Revived as a separate entity, it may preserve 
the conquest. 


* * * 


Radiography and TB 


The Medical Advisory Committee to the Ministry of 
Labour has turned down the suggestion that mass miniature 
radiography should be a normal part of the medical exami- 
nation of men and women before entry into the armed 
forces. The advantage of this form of radiography is that 
large numbers of people can be examined in a short time, 
which makes it far cheaper in terms of both money and 
manpower than the ordinary X-ray examination. There is, 
therefore, considerable force in the Committee’s view that 
as the pre-entry medical examination of recruits is decen- 
tralised at over 200 places, to which individuals are sum- 
moned in relatively small numbers, mass miniature radio- 
graphy is not altogether suitable for this examination. But 
afterwards when the men are congregated in large numbers 
in service depéts, there is clearly a strong case for the 
greatest practicable use of radiological examination, and 
the Committee commends the steps already taken by the 
Navy, which ensures that almost every man is thus 
examined every 2} to 3 years, and the RAF, which has 
arranged for a similar examination of air crew recrults— 
the Army is lagging behind the other Services in this 
respect, but the use of mass miniature radiography is being 
developed as apparatus becomes available. It is somewhat 
disturbing, however, to detect a certain complacency in the 
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Committee’s report. It cites figures showing the very small 
proportion of cases of pulmonary tuberculosis which radio- 
logical examination has discovered in members of the 
armed forces, and states that the problem of TB in the 
Services is consequently very small. It is, of course, easy 
to exaggerate the danger of a rise in TB, or any other 
disease, during a war. On the other hand, it may be worth 
pointing out that new recruits into the Services will very 
soon consist only of the 18-19 age-groups—one of the most 
susceptible ages to TB—and that at present young women, 
among whom the increase in TB since the war is most 
marked, are being recruited in large numbers into the 
ATS. There should be no tendency to underestimate the 
problem for the Services so long as statistics for the popu- 
lation as a whole, in respect both of deaths and new cases, 
show a rising trend. Moreover, the use of miniature radio- 
graphy in medical examinations might well be extended to 
school children and to factory workers. A stop on new 
cases is dependent upon better standards of housing and 
feeding, which are almost impossible to secure in wartime. 
But a stop on the TB death rate can be achieved by early 
detection, which radiology now allows, and—what is more 
important—by prompt and effective treatment. 


* . * 


Shops and the War 


A survey was recently carried out by the National 
Institute of Economic and Social Research into some 
aspects of retail trade in wartime and the results have been 
published in Supplement No. 2 of the Institute of Statistics 
Bulletin for April 4th. The survey was conducted in Leeds 
and Glasgow. The results reveal, by no means unexpectedly, 
that small shops suffer more acytely from wartime diffi- 
culties than larger ones; in Leeds about twice as many 
one-door, one-window shops have been closed as larger 
ones. Nineteen per cent of Leeds shops were closed be- 
tween January, 1940, and November, 1941; in Glasgow, the 
survey was made in June and July and by then 14 per 
cent had already closed. If Glasgow shops continued to 
close at the same rate during the second half of 1941 as 
in the first, 22 per cent would have been closed down 
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by November, 1941. In Leeds, probably half the closures 
may be attributed to purely war causes. About 43 per cent 
were closed as a result of “bad trade,” which. includes 
shortages of supplies, and another 14 per cent owing to the 
call-up of staff or owners. Other reasons for closing would 
have operated in any case: old age, illness, death, moving 
and slum clearance. An analysis of manpower showed the 
about half the workers in shops were women under the 
age of 41; the comparable percentage for men was 24. 
Older people are more frequently found in smaller shops, 
but it is likely that the proportions will change as the 
younger ones are called up. Conclusions drawn from a 
survey as small as this one must be treated with reserve. 
But the results emphasise the heavy burden placed on the 
small shop-keeper by all the circumstances of wartime. 
They give additional weight to the plea for some system 
for the concentration of retai] trade, and the compensation 
of displaced shop-keepers, in place of the present Ilaissez- 
faire policy by which the marginal shop is squeezed out 
haphazardly and by hardship, through no fault of its owner. 


os > * 
Meals in Restaurants 


The draft of the Order limiting the size and price of 
meals in hotels and restaurants provides for a maximum 
price of §s., but allows for extras—cover charge and so on— 
which will enable the cost of a meal to rise to 86s. or 178. 
Thus the position, if the draft is approved, is exactly what 
it was before the austerity campaign began. The high price 
will enable unscrupulous restaurants to pay black market 
prices for controlled foods and will enable them all to pay 
more than the ordinary consumer for uncontrolled foods. 
Much more sensible is the provision which would prohibit 
the sale of fish, game and poultry in restaurants on certain 
days. But since the object of the Order is to discourage 
luxury living, the best solution might be the imposition of 
the double purchase tax on all meals costing more than, 
say, 2s. 6d. This would still enable the bomber pilot to take 
his best girl to the Ritz rather than to a British Restaurant, 
if he wants to pay the price, but both he and “ the rich” 
could only pay it at the cost of a large payment to the 
State, which would rise pro tanto with the amount they ate 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Wages and the Labour Board 


NDER the President’s seven-point plan to combat in- 
flation, stabilisation of wages becomes the responsibility 
of the War Labour Board, established last January unde: 
the chairmanship of Will Davis. Mr Davis’s interpretation 
of the President’s directive is not likely to reassure the 
critics of this part of the programme. He has announced 
that the Board will not freeze wages, but that it “ will not 
allow them to get out of hand”; that it will pursue a 
flexible, rather than an arbitrary policy in balancing the 
wage structure. Demands for wage increases will be dealt 
with more strictly, in view of the fixing of price ceilings 
for most commodities, but the Board will continue to adjust 
inequalities and pursue a policy of raising sub-standard 
wages. Rigid freezing of wage rates over the whole economy 
is probably both impossible and undesirable, in view of the 
wide regional and industrial variations in the United States, 
but the record of the Board—discussed below in a dispatch 
from a labour correspondent in the United States—is not 
such as to suggest that a firm policy will be pursued. 
The decision to leave stabilisation to the Board was almost 
certainly the result of union pressure, for both the heads 
of the AFL and the CIO have declared themselves un- 
alterably opposed to the setting of wage ceilings by 
Congress. The continued emphasis which Mr Davis places 
on the relationship between wages and the cost of living 
underlines the interdependence of the whole anti-inflation 
programme, and will exasperate those elements inside and 
Outside Congress which have been vocal in demanding 
that labour should accept cuts in its standard of living— 
which, in a war economy, are in any case quite unavoidable, 
whether they come haphazardly and inequitably by inflation 


or by stops on money incomes. e quéstion of wage 
stabilisation will be the most acrimoniously debated aspect 
of the President’s plan, and it is doubtful whether Congress 
will be, willing to allow the Labour Board as much discretion 
as is contemplated under the President’s directive. 


Fhe Coming Controversy 
[FROM A LABOUR CORRESPONDENT] 


Washington, April 5th 

INFLUENTIAL blocks of public opinion have fastened on in- 
creased wages as the prime villain of the inflation spiral, and 
the imposition of compulsion on labour is currently being 
laid before the country in a score of Congressional bills. 
Labour’s back is up against being so singled out. Labour 
would like to see rigid controls fixed on commodity prices 
and on profits, and—while skittish about making their de- 
claration—would probably accept the pegging of wages to a 
cost-of-living kept within bounds by price limits and 
rationing. 

In viewing the forthcoming Congressional search for rigid 
controls, it is well to have in mind the known behaviour 
of labour and management under the semi-compulsor 
powers of the War Labour Board. Its predecessor, the 
National Defence Mediation Board, foundered last Decem- 
ber when the closed-shop issue failed to respond to voluntar: 
settlement. In January, President Roosevelt reconstituted th¢ 
agency as the National War Labour Board, with power t 
make final determination and, at last resort, to compe 
arbitration, under the sanction of Presidential seizure of the 
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plant. The Board has since then given peremptory orders 
to one recalcitrant employer, and has caused another’s enter- 
prise to be seized by the Government. It has compelled 
acceptance of its order in a case concerning dilution among 
skilled die casters. It has asserted its jurisdiction over a 
closed-shop case in the face of employer displeasure. It has 
compelled an employer to sign an agreement, despite an 
alleged conflict with the anti-trust laws, on the sole ground 
of superior wartime powers. Concomitantly, the Board 
has ordered the discharge of union shop stewards who par- 
ticipated in a slow-down of production, and it has enforced 
labour compliance with its pledge not to stop work while 
a case was before the Board. Undoubtedly the Board has not 
met its severest tests. A policy of flexibility, of meeting each 
case on the facts, and disclaiming that the decision sets a 


precedent, has so far successfully achieved the delicate task 


of settling disputes to no one’s complete satisfaction. 


In the field of wages, the Board in making its decisions, 


takes into account the balance attained by past bargaining, 
changes in the cost of living, wage trends in competing 
industries, and, when these are duly weighted, the em- 
ployer’s ability to pay. Congress will have to decide whether 
the sum of these individual decisions amounts to economic 
wisdom, or whether wage standards should be set by overall 
administrative action. 

Labour would probably rather continue this flexible 
system than submit its fate to Congress. There is much to 
support its contention that things are going well. Strikes in 
war plants are few and of short duration. The loss of war 
production through strikes and lockouts during January and 
February was less than one-fifth of one per cent of the 
labour that went into war production during those months. 
Both the American Federation of Labour and the Congress 
of Industrial Organisations move promptly against “ wild 
cat” work stoppages by their affiliates. Labour has given up 
the payment of double time for Sundays and holidays. The 
AFL and the CIO have buried their differences in behalf 
of the war effort. There is no doubt that as citizens the 
10,000,000 trade union members are all out for production. 
CIO steel workers in the Carnegie-Illinois plant, first steel 
company to adopt joint labour management production com- 
mittees, point to a world record production at the mill in 
proof that co-operation pays. 

Congress when it addresses itself to over-all restrictions 
will have special enthusiasm for imposing wage ceilings, 
tempered by the fact that this is a Congressional election 
year. Leon Henderson will applaud wage ceilings to match 
his price ceilings. The country is anxious to learn whether 
the President’s leaning toward voluntary agreements will 
result in equality of sacrifice. 


American Notes 


Americans and Austerity 


The President’s inflation message has precipitated the 
foremost domestic issue of the war, the problem ‘of how 
its burdens and sacrifices are to be distributed. The country 
was prepared for strong measures. On this score there are 
no complaints. Much of the comment has been favourable, 
and the bulk of the critics call for more drastic steps, 
describing the proposals as “half-hearted,” “inadequate ” 
or a “political compromise.” In the main, these criticisms 
concentrate on two points. First, there is the failure to 
provide for an extension of taxation to the lower incomes, 
thus reducing the great mass of purchasing power, and 
the failure to provide for the freezing of wage rates by 
administrative or Congressional action. The success of 
price-fixing is felt to be unlikely, while so much purchasing 
power remains at large. The conservative press—and a very 
large proportion of the influential press is conservative— 
is almost unanimous in condemning these omissions. The 
second really contentious issue is that of farm prices ; the 
farm bloc is resentful over the sacrifices the farmer is 
asked to make (though these consist largely of foregoing 
prospective income increases), while non-agricultural com- 
ment points out that, even with farm price ceilings set at 
parity, higher prices will still be possible if the cost of 
living rises, as parity is not a fixed figure, but a relation- 
ship between farm prices and the cost of the goods farmers 
buy. The coming struggle will be over taxation, wages, 
and farm prices; and the President has, perhaps, lost an 
opportunity to take a strong line in the matter of wages 
when contributions are being exacted from other sections 
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of the community. It may be that he senses that more 
drastic measures at the moment would seriously reduce 
enthusiasm for the war effort. 


The Decline of Jesse Jones 


Before the war, Jesse Jones, the Secretary of Commerce 
Federal Loan Administrator, and de facto chief of the Re. 
construction Finance Corporation, was one of the most 
powerful men in the United States. Some commentators be. 
lieved him second only to the President. He had control over 
loans to banks, railroads, and factories ; over the financi 
of plant expansion for war production, through the Defence 
Plant Corporation ; over the accumulation of stockpiles of 
raw materials; over parts of the housing programme, A 
wealthy Texas real-estate operator and banker, Mr Jones 
has extensive political influence. He owns newspapers and 
radio stations, has made large contributions to the Demo- 
cratic Party, and is said to have a highly developed technique 
in handling Congressmen. Five months of belligerency, how- 
ever, have seen the whittling away of much of his power 
although he is said to be fighting back. The flood of criti- 
cisms and charges covers almost every aspect of his ad- 
ministration. He is accused of being responsible for the 
failure to accumulate sufficient stocks of rubber and tin, for 
delay in making funds available for plant expansions, and 
for the production of synthetic rubber, aluminium and mag- 
nesium ; and of favouring large corporations at the expense 
of smaller units. On one point all critics are agreed ; that he 
put caution and financial soundness before preparedness, 
and that the results have been disastrous. As the Nation put 
it, “If the United States loses the war, it will go down 
to defeat in a thoroughly solvent condition.” That this view 
is shared by the President is suggested by the fact that the 
past five months have seen the short-circuiting of the RFC in 
respect to loans for war production, which can now be 
authorised by the Army, Navy, and Maritime Commission ; 
by the appointment of a rubber co-ordinator by the War 
Production Board ; by the transfer of many powers over 
the import of materials to the Board of Economic Warfare, 
and its administrator Milo Perkins, picked as a coming 
man in Washington ; and by the transfer of Jones’s housing 
units to the new Housing Administration. . 


Steel Plates 


The choice between guns and butter has been made 
by the Government, if not yet fully endorsed by the people 
and their representatives. The problem now is the allocation 
of limited supplies of materials between various war needs. 
Steel plates are an outstanding example, as the shortage 
of plate has been one of the main obstacles to the ful- 
filment of the shipbuilding programme, and deliveries 
to the railroads have had to be curtailed in order to in- 
crease supplies to the yards. It is calculated that 1.5 
million net tons of plates are required to launch one cargo 
boat a day for a year, and the United States plans to be 
building three such ships a day towards the end of this 
year. The shipbuilding goal for 1943 has been raised to 
15 million deadweight tons, from earlier estimates of 10 
millions, which means that next year production will be 
nearly double this year’s output. Overall requirements of 
steel plates are estimated at almost 12 million tons for this 
year. In 1941, American output of universal and sheared 
plate amounted to just under 6 million net tons. The de- 
ficiency is being made up, though not as quickly as could 
be desired, from the sheet and strip mills, which in 1941 
supplied about 14 million tons to the automobile, forging, 
stamping, and container industries. Of the country’s 28 
wide continuous strip mills, 25 produce steel strip ranging 
from 30 to 92 inches in width. Unfortunately, the use of 
narrower plates in shipbuilding necessitates more welding 
and riveting, and delays production. Attempts are being 
made to persuade the industry’s other customers to accept 
narrower plate for storage tanks and other items, so that 
the products of the shearing mills may be reserved for ships 
and tanks. Efforts have been made to standardise plate 
widths to sizes suitable for the most efficient rolling ; the 
revised schedule eliminates some 100 weight specifications 
and reduces the total to 25. Strip mills are being converted 
as quickly as possible to the production of wider plate, and 
new mills are being built. It takes, however, about a year 
to erect new plant. 
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Fair Rents 


In the recent order fixing prices, a provision was 
included to fix rents in 302 defence areas (in 46 States and 
Puerto Rico) which house more than 76,000,000 people. ‘The 
only States omitted are North Dakota and Idaho. In 80 
per cent of the areas, rents are fixed at the levels current on 
March 1, 1942, but in 64 areas, where there have been 
striking increases, levels have been fixed at those of 
January 1, 1942, or April 1 and July 1, 1941. Previously, 
action had been taken only in 20 areas, under the powers 
granted in the price control law. ‘The feaction of landlords, 
and one of the difficulties inherent in rent-fixing, is sug- 
gested by the statement of the Price Administrator a few 
days later that wholesale evictions of war workers by land- 
lords attempting to evade the regulations will not be 
tolerated. The flood of workers into centres of war industry 
had created a serious housing shortage by last year, and the 
increased pace of turnover to war production this year will 
make the crisis even more acute. In some cases workers have 
had to be housed in jails, in box-cars, and in trailers ; in fact, 
the law specifically includes rents of trailers. In I15 areas 
investigated by the WPA, rents had increased in 114. In 
order to enforce the restrictions, the OPA may require 
landlords to obtain licences, may obtain court injunctions, 
and, in extreme cases, can bring criminal actions against 
landlords, with the possible imposition of a 5,000 dollar fine 
or two years in gaol. Tenants may also recover triple 
damages from landlords charging excessive rents. It may 
be doubted whether the order will be effective unles: 
vigorous steps are taken to provide more low-priced housing 
in defence centres. 


Second Front 


The cautious reaction to Lord Beaverbrook’s demand for 
a second front suggests that there is far more understanding 
of what this would entail than there was a few months ago, 
when the pros and cons of invasions anywhere from Spain 
to Finland were being widely canvassed. The desire for 
a large-scale offensive is freely admitted, but in almost all 
cases it is tempered by references to the shipping shortage 
and to the need of concentrating on deliveries to Russia. 
Amateur strategists are far less cocky than they were at 
the beginning of the year. The New York Times observed 
austerely that “the layman cannot pass judgment,” while 
less formal journals coined the slogan “ No back seat driv- 
ing.” It is appreciated that the combination of commando 
raids and heavy bombing have created something approach- 
ing a second front already, and there is no disposition to 
urge Great Britain to undertake more than she feels pre- 
pared to risk. The Hearst press continues to minimise the 
importance of Germany as opposed to Japan, sounding the 
old trumpet call of the “ yellow peril,” but most commen- 
tators agree that the European theatre of war is going to 
take precedence over the Pacific at least this summer, and 
the threat of a wide split in public opinion on this subject 
—which at one time appeared very real—has so diminished 
as to be negligible. 


* + * 


Income Distribution 


Estimates of the distribution of consumer 
prepared by the Research Division of the Office of 
Price Administration, tend to suggest that, relatively, 
incomes in brackets covered by direct taxation have 
increased more than others. Consumers’ income in 
1941 was about 92.6 billion dollars; in 1942 it is expected 
to reach 103.5 billions. Families and single consumers with 
incomes above 2,500 dollars a year in 1942 will receive 
aggregate incomes of 62.5 billions, or 60.4 per cent of the 
total consumer income, against 51.4 billions, or §§.§ per 
cent of the total income last year. Consumer units with 
incomes below 2,500 dollars will receive approximately the 
same total money income, about 41 billions, as in 1941, 
but it will be a smaller proportion of the whole, 39.6 per 
cent, opposed to 44.5 per cent. About 1,500,000 million 
families and individuals, who formerly received less than 
2,500 dollars a year, have moved into the upper group, 
where in general they become liable to income tax. The 
aggregate income of those receiving less than 2,500 dollars 
a year remains at the same figure, but is distributed among 
75 per cent of the total recipients rather than 78 per cent 
as in 1941. The contrast with 1935-36 is very strong, when 
those receiving less than 2,500 dollars a year were calcu- 
lated to receive 62 per cent of the total income. Total 
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income payments then, however, were only 58.7 and 68.1 
billions, compared with the estimate of over 100 billions 
for 1942. 


Shorter Notes 


Unemployment insurance payments during March indi- 
cate a decrease in the number of workers being laid off 
as a result of conversion and the curtailment of consumer 
goods manufacture. Initial claims were 4 per cent less than 
in February and waiting period claims were 26 per cent 
lower. Presumably this will increase as industries scheduled 
for conversion in April and May turn over to war pro- 
duction, but no conversion is likely to create as much tem- 
porary unemployment as that of the automobile industry. 


* 


It has been decided not to hold a nation-wide voluntary 
registration of women at present, as a sufficiently large 
number of women are already available for war work. The 
chairman of the War Manpower Commission has announced 
that more than a million additional wqmen will be employed 
in war industries this year and in 1943 the total will be 
raised to 4 millions. 


A Philadelphia weekly newspaper, written mainly in 
German, has been ordered to show cause why its ‘second- 
class mailing privilege should not be revoked on charges of 
sedition. 


A bill establishing a War Damage Insurance Fund total- 
ling 1,000 million dollars has been passed by the Senate. 
Damages up to 15,000 dollars will be provided without 
cost. The details of premiums to be charged for further 
coverage have yet to be worked out by the War Damage 
Corporation, a RFC subsidiary. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Price Control in Canada 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


April 2nd 


RECENT remark by Mr Donald Gordon, the chief price 

controller, that the price ceiling policy has weathered 
the first four months is the first official claim so far that the 
policy is working successfully. “Even our well-wishers,” 
he said, “ suggested we had bitten off more than we could 
chew.” Sufficient time has elapsed to warrant a preliminary 
judgment on what Mr Gordon himself referred to as a 
noble experiment. A substantial success has been scored 
since the price controllers proclaimed the policy that the 
ceiling must hold—come hell or high water. Moreover, the 
effects upon economic life are becoming plainly visible. 

The movement of price indices shows that a powerful 
arresting force is operating. In practice, the policy has been, 
not to maintain an over-all ceiling on all prices, as the 
original statement of aims suggested, but to hold the line 
at the retail price point. Control has been exercised directly 
and indirectly upon all prices, but the sacred, unbreakable, 
thin red line of price control, from which no retreat can 
be admitted, has been the level of retail prices. “We have 
resolutely held to the principle,” says Mr Gordon, “ that 
the retail price ceiling must not be pierced.” 

The cost of living has receded fractionally since Novem- 
ber, 1941. The general index of retail commodity prices 
has gone down. But the general wholesale price index has 
still advanced slowly. So have the indices of producers’ 
goods and farm prices. These movements are shown in the 
following quotations from official statistics :— 


1935-39 = 100 1926 = 10( 
- t . Wi } el Fart 
i . ] € G is Prodi 
- Prices 
1941— z Q 
May l 11 3 109 -7 88 83-3 69 -6 
{une ll 112 1l 9 84-3 71-0 
july 111-9 114-9 116 g1-1 84-5 71-7 
z 113-7 117 121-3 11-8 84-5 72-1 
Sept ll 4 123-3 93-2 85-6 73°3 
120-1 123-2 3 85-7 74-1 
l 121-4 125 -4 } 85-5 4°] 
( g Xx I 
) 1] 120 123 3 4 
1942 : 7 ; 
| 115-4 119-9 122-3 4-3 6°83 

ll 20-3 123-1 94 -€ 87-2 18-4 


One of the liveliest skirmishes in Parliament recently 

vas the battle of the western farm bloc against the estab- 
ceiling on the price of wheat. The 
base period ceiling would have been 82; cents a 
bushel, because of depressed market conditions last 
September-October. The issue was settled by the 
Government agreeing to pay an initial price oi 
90 cents (No. 1 grade at shipping points of Fort William 
or Vancouver), which was a technical violation of the 
ceiling policy, while the War Prices Board was satisfied to 
retain ceilings upon retail prices of all wheat products. 
This incident showed that considerable flexibility exists in 
the policy as it affects farm prices, obviously because an 
exceptional volume of food production is required for 
Canadian and Allied purposes. 


lishment of a 


The Supreme Test 


A year ago seasonal factors caused a slight decline in 
the price level, and a repetition of these factors assisted 
the work of price control during the past four months. But 
the forces that set in motion a sharp price advance last 
spring, showing in the May-June-JTuly series of readings, 
have renewed themselves this year. The price control autho- 
rities recognise that the supreme test is at hand. The 
appearance of inflationary tendencies in the United States, 


where President Roosevelt gave warning in January that 
the battle against inflation had been by no means won, has 
produced responses in Canada. 

The price ceiling is only one anti-inflationary weapon 
used by Canadian authorities, and there is no inclination 
to forget the others. The first weapons were, and still are, 
taxatien and borrowing of savings. The control of supply 
has been exercised by twin agencies, the Wartime Industries 
Control Board and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
The former operates within the munitions and supply de- 
partment, and consists of twelve controllers, each re- 
sponsible for essential war supply in his own field such as 
steel, base metals, chemicals, oil, motor vehicles, etc. The 
latter administers the ceiling and regulates civilian supply 
where the need arises. The controls have begun to curtail 
consumer spending. Perhaps a million automobiles are 
operating on their last thousand miles now, because of the 
rubber shortage more than the petrol situation. 


A Buying Spree 


Current Canadian production has been estimated by 
supply controllers as 50 per cent above pre-war levels, 
sufficient to provide substantial war requirements without 
seriously impairing civilian standards. But civilian pur- 
chases, officially described as “a buying spree of serious 
dimensions,” have begun to strain supplies. Mr Gordon 
has issued a solemn warning that a general programme of 
consumer rationing may have to be established. It is clear 
that the final weapon against inflation is general rationing, 
and that the authorities are prepared to enforce it. 

Since wholesale prices have advanced while retail prices 
have remained stationary or have receded, the retailer has 
constantly faced the risk of being unable to replace his 
stocks within the limit of lawful retail prices. The adjust- 
ment involved in efforts to permit him to do so is known 
as “the squeeze,” in which retailers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers have been encouraged to simplify, to standardise 
and to rationalise in order to eliminate waste in the pro- 
duction and marketing of goods. In some cases they have 
been ordered to effect economies or suffer penalties. 

Yet, in the last analysis, many articles must be subsidised 
if they are to continue to move under the price ceiling. 
The Commodity Prices Stabilisation Corporation, an 
agency of the War Prices Board, is beginning to pay such 
subsidies. No one knows how far the Government is pre- 
pared to go in spending money to stabilise the cost of living 
or the price level in general. The problem is naturally two- 
fold ; it involves decisions on the degree of essentiality of 
imports, and, in regard to domestic manufacture, more 
complicated decisions of cost accounting and the control of 
profits. The degree to which the public will accept a 
Spartan economy will no doubt decide the extent of subsidy 
payments. Both milk production and the import of grape- 
fruit juice have been subsidised, for example, and while 
the former raises no objections from the public the latter 
lies in a more doubtful category. 


The ceiling, as a mechanism of total warfare, is effecting 
changes in Canadian economic life more rapidly than any 
agency previously devised. It is forcing the rationalisation 
of production and marketing of goods. It is eliminating the 
non-essential variety in many lines of production, and it 
will undoubtedly eliminate many products entirely. By 
compelling manufacturers and distributors to operate within 
price boundaries, it represents a life-or-death power over 
imports, and over many articles of home manufacture. It is 
assisting greatly in the conversion of industry to war pro- 
duction. The power to grant or withhold a subsidy, where 
it means the difference between staying in business or shut- 
ting up shop, is a form of extreme economic control. 


The power such a policy confers upon the Government 
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to regiment industry, to convert the civilian economy to 
war purposes, and to mobilise the nation, has hardly been 
appreciated yet in Canada. But it has been recognised 
clearly by the farmers and administrators of ceiling policy. 
Mr Gordon said recently that total war on the home front 
required a comprehensive plan of procedure. But he added 
that the main thing was to bring the entire national pro- 
ductive equipment under control to permit rapid adjust- 
ments to new conditions. “I do not mean,” he said, “ that 
we should try to make a rigid plan for winning the war 
and slavishly adhere to it. Events crowd upon each other 
go quickly in modern warfare that we must be ready to 
adjust Our position at a moment’s notice.” The civilian 
population, he said, must be placed on a standard of living 
which is based on bare essentials. 

In a speech to the Toronto Canadian Club on 
March 20th, Mr Gordon outlined the broad objective in 
blunt language: “We must demand a complete inventory 
of our entire productive machinery. Each unit must be 
studied in terms of maximum production, regardless of 
yested interest and without too much concern about long- 
term effects. Arbitrary decisions will have to be made in 
the light of immediate needs. A definite control of every- 
thing produced must be undertaken to decide, first, what 
is to be produced, second, who is best equipped and 
qualified to produce it, and, finally, who is to get the 
production. Selfish or private interest must be ruled out 
completely. The competitive system must go, to be replaced 
by one which is based entirely upon the criterion of 
maximum production, with the most efficient use of labour, 
machinery and materials to operate steadily without cease 
except for mecessary rest or maintenance.” 


Germany and French 
Agriculture 


[By A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


April 30th 

On March 29th, Marshal Pétain explained to the French 
farmers why the Government had been compelled to decree 
that all surplus grain must be handed over to the authorities 
by April 21st. This order was preceded by a similar one 
on December 24th, which requisitioned all wheat and 
barley, and laid down severe financial penalties for farmers 
attempting to evade it. That this order was ineffectual, 
and has had to be renewed, is a measure of the impotence 
of the Government. Marshal Pétain concluded with a 
pathetic appeal: “I am fully aware of all your difficulties ; 
you are short of manure, fuel, horses, and means of trac- 
tion ; you are short of labour, and you are anxiously waiting 
for the return of prisoners. No doubt you are to be pitied, 
but you are not the only ones, and I am, believe me, 
better placed than anybody else to realise the urgency of 
our needs, and to remind everyone of the duties of mutual 
help and solidarity imposed by present circumstances... . 
Help me once again to give all Frenchmen their. daily 
bread.” 

This appeal was not unexpected. The transition period 
between the harvest of 1940 and that of 1941 was an 
anxious one. In the spring of 1941, the Food Control 
came to the conclusion that there would be a deficit in 
the unoceupied zone until the month of August of between 
five and six million quintals of wheat. There was sufficient 
Wheat in the occupied zone, but there was no transport 
and no good will on the part of the occupation authorities. 
Famine threatened central and southern France, and the 
Vichy Government used this in its negotiations with the 
United States for the delivery of foodstuffs. The negotia- 
tons fell through, but, thanks to a severe reduction in 
the bread ration, and, it appears, to deliveries from the 
occupied to the unoccupied zone, the harvest was reached 
Without undue suffering. 

The latest harvest, however, after having raised consider- 
able hopes, finally turned out to be extremely mediocre— 
In any other circumstances it would have been called bad. 
The official figure is 64 million quintals, against 79 million 
quinta!s for the ten-yearly average 1930-39. But it is a 
marked improvement on that of 1940, which did not exceed 
SI million quintals. If a balance of 13 million quintals 
Which was reported to be in hand immediately before the 
1940 harvest, but which had disappeared a year later, is 
taken into account, the total resources available for con- 
sumption in 1941-42 were about equal to those available 
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in 1940-41, on which France managed to exist. If it is 
considered that rationing and food control in general were 
organised by then, that the Government had the experi- 
ence of the preceding year, that transport needs could be 
foreseen well in advance, it was possible to say that the 
French grain position had improved. 


Hopes Falsified 


In fact, up to the end of 1941, all official declarations 
had the print of a certain optimism. “ France’s bread is 
secured,” was a statement made on numerous occasions. 
It was only during the last days of 1941 that the tone of 
Official declarations was modified, and that tempered opti- 
mism gave way to the blackest pessimism. What had hap- 
pened in the meanwhile? 

The change of tone is the more difficult to understand 
because other crops, apart from the wheat crop, generally 
exceeded the 1940 harvest. Although no official figure was 
provided, it is learned that the harvest of secondary cereals 
was as much as 60 million quintals, against 50 million 
quintals in 1940 and 70 million quintals before the war. 
The estimates of the potato crop are contradictory. It 
appears not to have appreciably exceeded the 1940 crop of 
80 million quintals, compared with a normal crop of 150 
million quintals. The sugar beet crop made possible the 
production of 600,000 tons of refined sugar, compared with 
425,000 tons in the previous year. But, as in the case of 
wheat, a balance of 170,000 tons in July, 1940, was con- 
sumed in 1940-41, so that the quantity available this year 
did not exceed last year’s supply. 

In order to explain the deterioration in the French food 
situation, two sets of factors must be taken into account. 
In the first place, deliveries of wheat by farmers did not 
reach the estimated total. If the harvest figures are assumed 
to be accurate, the farmers must have been hoarding an 
appreciable proportion of the available food supplies. There 
is NO question of a conspiracy or even of a conscious move- 
ment, but it would be sufficient for each agricultural worker 
to increase his basic stock very slightly for a shortage 
to appear in the towns. In his appeal, Marshal Pétain 
declared that if each French peasant retained one extra 
sack of flour he would be responsible for one breadless 
month in the towns. 

It is perfectly natural that, in present circumstances, 
the peasant only delivers his produce “across his dead 
body.” The Government has allowed price increases which 
very markedly surpass the increase in the prices of manu- 
factured goods for private consumption. But manufactured 
goods have almost completely disappeared from the market. 
It is, for example, impossible to buy clothes, shoes or 
cooking utensils. Thus, the rise in agricultural purchasing 
power in terms of industrial produce is pure fiction. Capital 
goods—horses, agricultural machinery, and so on—have 
risen in price very considerably ; it is not unusual to pay 
Fr. 45,000 to Fr. 50,000 for a horse which wou!d have cost 
Fr. 10,000 before the war, and they are rarely on sale. 
Moreover, rather than let his livestock perish the farmer 
tends to feed it on food meant for human consumption. 

But none of these factors is new, and they scarcely pro- 
vide an explanation of the drastic change in the situation 
which took ‘place at the end of 1941. But this change is 
not peculiar to France. The European food position as a 
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whole has deteriorated recently. Even in Germany, where 
rations have remained very much above the level in the 
rest of the Continent, and where the sale of potatoes has 
never even been controlled, new restrictions have just come 
into force. 


German Looting 


The fact that the Germans control the greater part of 
the wheat crop and of the harvest in general has to be 
taken into consideration. For agricultural purposes, France 
can be divided into seven natural regions: north, west, 
central, east, massif central, south-west, midi, and south- 
east. The first four roughly correspond with the occupied 
zone. Moreover, these, and in particular the first two, are 
the great grain-producing regions. The following table 
indicates the distribution of the average harvest of 1932-36 
between the various regions, and the average production 
of each region: 


Production Production per 


Millions of Hectare 
QOuintals Quintals 
TS ee i 27-1 23 8 
a it ene ed 19°5 15-1 
ee ere 11-2 . 15-1 
ee ee 9-2 16-9 
Total Occupied Zone. . 67 -0 
Masstf Central........ 5 -4 11-5 
DE «ss 6%. & 2:0 « 6:7 11-7 
Midi and South-east. . 4-4 14-0 
Total Unoccupied Zone 16-5 


The German Government would hardly have imposed 
drastic restrictions in the Reich, just when they are speed- 
ing up production, without first looting everything possible 
from the occupied territories. Huge requisitions by the 
occupation authorities of existing wheat stocks in the 
occupied zone would account for the sudden aggravation 
of the French food position, and for the appeals of the 
Vichy Government. Moreover, the requisition of food 
stocks and the stopping of food deliveries from the occupied 
to the unoccupied zones were obviously a means of pressure 
used by the Germans to force Pétain to take back Laval. 

In other spheres of agricultural production, it has been 
possible since the autumn to find traces of German looting. 
Attention must be drawn to a remarkable fact—the suc- 
cessive reduction in the metropolitan vine harvest from 70 
million hectolitres, which corresponds to a normal harvest, 
to 50 million hectolitres. This could be the result of climatic 
conditions, but, clearly, it could also prove a method of 
concealing German requisitioning from the French public. 

Concerning the French meat supply, the official state- 
ments are full of obscurity and veiled implications. 
According to the Minister of Agriculture, the reduction in 
livestock is of the order of 5 to 10 per cent, while, accord- 
ing to another declaration of the same Minister, French 
meat resources have fallen from 1,700,000 to 800,000 tons 
a year. It is possible to explain this discrepancy by the 
tremendous reduction in the supply of concentrated food- 
stuffs available to farmers for fattening animals. But it is 
aecessary to fall back on German requisitioning when it is 
considered that the consumption of meat has been reduced 
by over 50 per cent. The Minister of Agriculture himself 
declared that “for practical purposes our resources are 
much lower than 800,000 tons a year.” 

Left to herself France could hope for some time to main- 
tain her agricultural production at least at a level which 
would prevent serious damage to the health of her popula- 
tion. German requisitioning has destroyed this hope. 
To-day France is on the verge of famine, and the re- 
sponsibility can only be laid on the invader. 


Allied Merchant Fleets 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


April 30th 
Tue British Merchant Navy has been considerably rein- 
forced by the merchant shipping of the Allied Governments 
in Britain. The latest data, relating to the last quarter 
of 1941, show that 1,§29 vessels of 500 gross tons and 
over, totalling about 6; million gross tons, are in the 
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service of the Allies. These figures do not include 95 
vessels of over 311,000 gross tons, which were formerly 
under the Danish flag, nor do they cover the Swedish gshin« 
on charter to Britain. . 

The total merchant shipping of the Allies in Britain js 
made up as follows: ; 


Ships Gross Tons 
ee ., 702 3,150,000 
Netherlands......... 471 2,160,000 
re 221 930,000 
Free France...... es 125 590,000 
re ia’ 51 190,000 
ee 48 180,000 
act ae WT a sn tap 3l 90,000 


The Allied merchant ships are in general manned by 
Allied seamen. Many of these were in their home ports 
when the invasion of their countries took place, and it was 
only at great risk that they succeeded in escaping. Together 
with the neutral seamen who have volunteered _ thei; 
services, they bring the total of Allied and friendly seamen 
serving the Allied cause up to over 40,000. 

Almost all officers and seamen are cut off from their 
homes, and get little or no news of their families and thei: 
friends. The Allied Governments, in co-operation with the 
British authorities, are, however, doing their best to make 
their stay in British ports as pleasant and comfortable as 
possible. Each of the Allied mercantile marines has its own 
seamen’s pool, and wherever these have been established 
there will also be found hostels or facilities for recreation. 
Some of these hostels serve national food; national customs 
and amenities have been introduced, and the result is that 
in most of the principal ports, little colonies have been 
created, which preserve many of the features of life in the 
homeland overseas. 

The largest of the Allied merchant navies is the Nor- 
wegian, whose gross registered tonnage amounted in June, 
1939, to 4,834,902. After Germany invaded Norway, about 
9o per cent of the fleet managed to reach safety in Allied 
and neutral ports. To control such a fleet, consisting o! 
nearly 1,000 ships, and employing nearly 30,000 seamen. 
the Norwegian Government established the Norwegian 
Shipping and Trade Mission which also has offices in New 
York, San Francisco and Montreal. A large number of the 
Norwegian vessels are driven by Diesel engines, and the 
average age of the fleet is lower than that of any other 
in the world. The modern equipment of the Norwegian 
ships, and the higher speed allowed by the Diesel engine, 
gives the Norwegian fleet an annual carrying capacity 30 
to 40 per cent higher than that of the steam vessels. Its out- 
standing feature is the large number of oil tankers. 

The next in size of tonnage is the Dutch merchant navy, 
which ranges from big passenger liners to motor coasters 
and rescue tugs. The fleet includes a large number of 
modern ocean-going liners, which are used as troopships, 
and is most efficiently maintained and manned. The newest 
Netherlands passenger ship, the 20,000-ton liner Oranje, 
was placed at the disposal of the British Empire as a hospital 
ship, and was manned, maintained, and equipped with 
doctors and nurses at the expense of the Netherlands East 
Indies for Australian and New Zealand casualties. 

The Dutch Ministry of Trade, Industry and Shipping 
is assisted by the Netherlands Shipping and Trading Com- 
mittee. Over 8,000 officers and men of Dutch nationality 
man this large merchant navy. About 2,500 of these men 
are coloured, and include some Chinese; the terms and 
conditions for them are the same as for others. 

The Greek merchant navy has suffered most since the 
beginning of the war. Then, Greek merchant shipping in- 
cluded 319 cargo vessels of over 3,000 gross registered 
tons, totalling 1,485,215 gross tons; 141 vessels of under 
3,000 gross registered tons, totalling 201,683 gross tons ; 6 
passenger steamers, totalling 55,463 gross tons; one liner 
of 17,000 gross tons; 19 salvage tug steamers; and 2 
number of sailing boats and fishing vessels. When Greece 
entered the war, the Greek Shipping Committee requisi- 
tioned all ships, and they were later taken over by agree- 
ment by the British Government. 

During the invasion ot Greece, efforts were made to 
enable all vessels, large or small, lying in Greek ports to 
escape. The losses, however, were very heavy. Up to 
November, 1941, of 319 ocean-going vessels, about 45 pe 
cent had been lost; these included those sunk through 
enemy action, detentions, seizures and marine losses. Of 
the 141 vessels under 3,000 gross tons, 103 had been lost 
through war causes. The remaining small vessels, which 
used to ply between the islands, managed to escape t0 
Egypt, where they are serving the Allied cause in the Near 
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East. Particularly severe are the losses of passenger ships ; 
of these only three remain, and are in the service of the 
Allies in Egypt. The Greek liner was also delivered to the 
British authorities by a special agreement. 

The Free French merchant fleet is composed of only a 
part of France’s merchant shipping. But the fleet controlled 
by Great Britain and Free France includes two giant 
vessels, the Ile de France (53,000 tons), the second largest 
ship in the French merchant marine, and the newly built 
luxury liner Pasteur. Many of the ships are manned by 
French crews, whose numbers have risen from 600 in 
June, 1940, to nearly 3,000 at present. The Free French 
ships are controlled by the “ Direction de la Marine Mar- 
chande” and the “Direction du Personnel.” The British 
Government has assumed an obligation to pay for the use 
of the ships, and to return them to France after the war, 
or, if they are lost, to pay compensation. 


. 5 Xe e e ° 
Eire’s Financial Position 
[FROM OUR DUBLIN CORRESPONDENT] 

April 2oth 


Tue Irish Exchequer return for the financial year ended on 
March 31st discloses the following results :— 


1940-41 1941-42 
£ £ 
Revenue... ran 54,637,659 36,979,659 
Expenditure ...... 37,772,031 40,624,567 
PORE oe nese ea 3,137,372 5,644,908 


When the great increase in expenditure on the army and on 
other objects because of the war is considered this result is 
not unsatisfactory. Revenue has shown an elasticity that is 
surprising in view of the effects of the war on Irish 
economic life, and the deficit, though growing, is still less 
than 10 per cent of current expenditure. The financial con- 
dition of Eire is better than that of the other European 
neutrals. The principal increases in revenue were £2,079,000 
in income tax, £482,000 in excise and £358,000 in corpora- 
tion tax. A decrease of £807,000 took place in customs, 
reflecting the reduction of imports. When figures “ under 
the line” are considered, it is found that £7,920,000 was 
raised by the 3} per cent loan and that ways and means 
advances amounting to £500,000 were repaid. A sum of 
£2,460,000 was advanced to found a new foreign exchange 


account to acquire non-sterling currencies. The balance ip 
the Exchequer on March 31st was £2,394,375 and there 
was no floating debt outstanding. 

The outlook for the coming financial year is doubtful. The 
intensification of sea warfare will still further reduce the 
yield of customs, and the receipts of the various taxes cop. 
nected with motoring will also fall off. Meanwhile, expend). 
ture continues fo mount. The army is growing ; large sums 
are being spent on civil defence ; and the subsidies op 
essential foodstuffs to keep down the cost of living are 
certain to be increased. Expenditure this year will neces. 
sarily be greater than last year, and the only question is to 
what extent it can be covered by further taxation. The 
Minister for Finance has stated that the fact that the Irish 
national income is not growing is a reason for refraining 
from additional expenditure. This is doubtless true, but it js 
also a reason for refraining from further taxation. There js 
no analogy between British and Irish conditions. In Great 
Britain boom conditions prevail. There, gigantic capital 
expenditure is generating a great expansion of incomes 
which must be deflected, in as large a degree as possible, 
into the Exchequer. Ireland, on the other hand, is experi- 
encing all the symptoms of a slump. Capital expenditure js 
far below normal. Housing is almost at a standstill, replace- 
ments are not being made on the railways or in indusuy, 
and stocks are being used up. The growth of employment 
is, to a large extent, concealed by the increased emigration 
It is generally agreed that these are the conditions that 
justify an unbalanced Budget. 

As might be expected in a period of such reduced invest- 
ment, savings are accumulating. All the available statistics 
—bank deposits, savings banks and savings certificates— 
point to an increase of savings in the country. While it is 
true that part, probably a large part, of these savings will 
be utilised on the first possible occasion to purchase imports 
of capital goods and raw materials, a large amount can be 
safely borrowed by the Government in the current financial 
year. The banks would welcome the issue of a new Irish 
security which would yield a higher return than they are 
able to earn in the London money market, and the public, 
as was shown by the experience of last year’s loan, are also 
willing lenders on a large scale. In these circumstances, 
borrowing is definitely preferable to an attempt to squeeze 
any more out of the direct taxpayer, who is already suffi- 
ciently burdened. There are two things that the Minister o! 
Finance should bear in mind when preparing his Budget: 
first, that conditions in Great Britain and _ Ireland, far 
from being identical, are very dissimilar ; and, second, that 
financial “orthodoxy” at the present day prescribes un- 
balanced Budgets in periods of sub-normal investment. 
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Russia at War 


Front Line Industries 


Tue distinction between front and rear has become blurred 
in Russia. By the autumn advance of the German armies, 
three great industrial centres of a sudden found themselves 
in the immediate fighting zone. They were the Leningrad 
region, the Moscow basin and the Donetz basin. In some 
fields of production, these provinces have held the first 
place in Soviet economic life. The following figures give 
some idea of their importance. The Leningrad region 
alone employed in its industries nearly one million men in 
1940 ; 40-45 per cent out of these were employed in metal- 
lurgical plants. About 20 per cent of the total value of the 
Russian metallurgical output was produced in this region. 
Engineering, precision tools, shipping, synthetic rubber— 
these were Leningrad’s foremost industries. The number of 
industrial workers and employees in the Moscow region 
was over 1.5 million, out of which 25-30 per cent 
worked in metal industries, mainly in electrical engineering, 
machine tool plants and motor production ; 40 per cent of 
the Soviet cotton and textile manufacture was in the 
Moscow region. About 700,000 workers and employees are 
engaged in the mining and manufacturing industries of the 
Donetz basin, which accounted for no less than 80 million 
tons of coal, 60 per cent of the total Soviet coal output in 
1938, as well as for about a third of the Soviet iron and 
steel output, raw and semi-manufactured. 

All these great centres sustained heavy losses. Some of 
them were caused by bombardment and actual fighting ; 
but a great deal of the damage was done by the Russians 
themselves in pursuance of their “scorched earth” policy. 
In the Donbass, the flooding and destruction of mines by 
the Russians did more havoc than enemy fire. The same 
was true of the Moscow province. The bombardment of 
Leningrad, on the other hand, though it must have led to 
considerable stops in production, has failed to cripple its 
industries. Evacuation, too, has greatly reduced the pro- 
ductive capacity of all the three centres. 

The German retreat in the autumn and winter raised the 
problem of putting the damaged industries back to work. 
In the Leningrad region, bombardment by both long-range 
artillery and aircraft went on on a smaller and less frequent 
scale; and Russia’s second capital found itself in a 
position partly resembling that of British industrial towns 
in the spring and summer of 1941. Scarred plant was 
healed, and the clearing of debris was carried out with the 
help of mobilised civilian labour. Intermittent raids caused 
no serious disturbances in output; and there has been no 
resumption of large-scale air raids. 

In the Moscow region, industrial destruction was con- 
fined mainly to the Moscow province. Coal mines suffered 
most through flooding. The coal output of the Moscow 
basin amounts to no more than about § per cent of the 
total. But its importance is much higher. Moscow’s indus- 
trial and domestic fuel supply largely depends on local 
output; and transport shortages impelled the Mining 
Commissariat to insist upon the speediest possible restora- 
tion of the flooded pits. Obviously enough, there have been 
enormous difficulties, and only partial success has been 
claimed. A part of Moscow’s fuel deficit has, however, been 
met by the use of peat. 

Reports from the Donetz basin say that production went 
on under the fire of long-range batteries during the winter. 
To stimulate the recovery of flooded pits, “ socialist emula- 
tion” between miners was organised. It is impossible to 
find out the proportion of the Donetz mines under German 
occupation and of those which have been put back to work 
under the Russians. True, the main coal centre around 
Shakhty lies to the east of the fluctuating front line. But, 
ere again, the extent to which the Russians have succeeded 
in undoing the effects of the “scorched earth” policy is 
unknown. The shortage of fuel has, generally, been very 
acute throughout the country, but less so than the shortage 
of iron ore. 

The fact that these three industrial zones could, at least 
partly, recover their losses and keep up production has 
played an important part in maintaining the productive 
capacity of the Soviets during the winter. The resumption 
of large-scale fighting is bound to hamper their industries 
in the near future, unless a German retreat puts them 
beyond the range of heavy artillery. Towards the end of 
April, it was reported from Donbass that air raids on 


mining villages and industrial towns were becoming more 
frequent than before, but at the same time it was claimed 
that “factories and mines do not stop working for a single 
hour.” 

The striking thing about the working of all the three 
centres is that arms have been produced there, on a mass 
scale, almost on the battlefields where they were to be used. 
The distances between factories and fighting outposts were 
sometimes shorter than those which used, according to 
“ orthodox” rules, to separate the first line of a fighting 
division from its munition dump. 


* 


War Loan.—The 1942 “War Loan” was floated on 
April 14th and the subscription was closed on April 25th. 
The subscription yielded about 13 milliard roubles, 
3 milliards in excess of the sum originally fixed. Compared 
with State expenditure in 1941 (216 milliard roubles), 
the sum subscribed amounts to more than 6 per cent, The 
interest on the new loan has, for some reasons, not been 
stated ; the usual interest on Soviet State loans is 3 per 
cent, apart from lottery prizes. According to the Soviet 
press, workers and employees have subscribed sums which, 
on the average, amount to one month’s wages ; the new loan 
will, therefore, have cut down the purchasing power of the 
town population by about one-twelfth. 

The revival of credit, which has taken place in Soviet 
economy during recent years, is illustrated by the following 
figures. The First Five-Year Plan Loan yielded 5,900 million 
roubles ; the Second Five-Year Plan Loan 19,000 million 
roubles ; and loans floated during the Third Five-Year Plan, 
between 1938 and 1941, amounted to 29,000 million roubles 
The first “ Industrialisation Loan ” (in 1927) was subscribed 
by 6 million people, whereas the number of subscribers to 
the Third Five-Year Plan Loan was no fewer than 60 
millions. This high figure is explained by the fact thai 
subscriptions are drawn from collective farmers as well as 
from industrial employees, and from school children as well 
as from adults. Subscriptions to the latest loan were even 
made by entire army units in the fighting zones. Besides 
this, a kind of “moral compulsion” has made it im- 
possible for any Soviet employee not to subscribe to 
State loan, even in peactime. Under such conditions, a loan 
has usually had about it more of a reduction in wages than 
of an actual investment. The primary aim of Soviet credit 
policy has for several years been, not so much to obtain 
financial means for the State, as to reduce the purchasing 
power of the civilian consumer. 


* 


Agricultural Mobilisation.—The labour shortage in 
agriculture has become acute, according to a statement 
made by M. Benediktov, the People’s Commissar for Agri- 
culture. The shortage has been aggravated by a compara- 
tively high degree of absenteeism on the collective farms 
Between 2.5 and 12.5 per cent of farmers in various districts 
have failed to fulfil their labour quotas. The need 
for more labour has, at the same time, become even more 
pressing because of the unusually cold spring, which has 
delayed the spring sowing in various parts of the country. 

The decree on agricultural labour of April 17, 1942, 
has raised the minimum quota of labour that has to be 
performed by farmers on the collective fields from 100 
to 150 days yearly. These days are so-called basic labour 
days, for which certain standards of productivity have been 
fixed. Stakhanovites do two or three “ basic labour days ” 
in one day, and the payment (mostly in kind) is calculated 


‘ according to the number of labour days performed ; it 


may be 300, 400 or even more during the year. The new 
decree makes agricultural work obligatory for children 
between 12 and 16 years old, and fixes their minimum 
quotas at 50 labour days. The earnings of the children must 
not be paid out to their parents; they will be put on 
special accounts with the management of the collective 
farms. Under the decree, town people aged between 
16 and 55 (45 for women) are also liable for agricultural 
mobilisation. According to Benediktov, 1,500,000 school- 
children, students, teachers and office employees were being 
trained for agricultural work before the mobilisation was 
ordered. 
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P —— is apparently a difference of view between those the point of completion. A scheme, he declared, had been ve 
who manage British shipping and those who hold its drawn up under which new vessels built on Government = tal 
shares. According to Stock Exchange records, shipping account would be allocated to owners in replacement of he lat 
company equities are so well regarded that their average losses. The owners concerned would enter into an agree. . ncer! 
yield at current prices is among the lowest of any group ment to purchase the ships six months after the cessation aio ns 
in the Actuaries’ Index—comparing, at 4.58 per cent, with of hostilities at a price representing the cost of construc- vn 
7.61 per cent for home rails and 10.91 per cent for aircraft tion, less depreciation on the usual basis adopted by the ame e 
manufacturing. The utterances of prominent shipowners, Inland Revenue. For political reasons, owners have been has sui 
by contrast, seem as full of foreboding as a Gaelic play. anxious to stake a claim to the tonnage being constructed dend ¢ 
Both points of view, however, can be readily explained, if by the Government in order to avert nationalisation doing | 
not reconciled. The investor who likes shipping shares— or state competition. Since replacement of losses by suit- dass a 
through the worst days of depression they have always had able vessels after the war will take time and may be expen- rdinat 
a faithful clientéle—is aware that wartime operation, under sive, the prospect of securing ships at current prices, avail- . 
conditions of full employment for available tonnage at able for profitable employment immediately after the war, But 
guaranteed rates of return, has brought increased profits, is apparently set off by owners against the disadvantage of import 
for the time at least, and greatly increased financial being saddled with obsolete tonnage. in the 
liquidity. The shipowner or shipping company chairman, The tonnage made available under the scheme is likely when r 
on the other hand, sees his fleet more or less continually to fall below the losses sustained. The severity of wartime The Pp: 
diminishing, while the cost of such new tonnage as is losses is emphasised by estimates of the Chamber of Ship- panies 
available, under Government control of shipbuilding, has ping that, from the outbreak of war to the end of 1941, instanc 
risen by a third to a half since the war (and more for ships about 84 million tons gross of British, Allied and neutral corning 
built privately), and may well show a much greater increase merchant shipping were lost, making, with 5 to 6 millions noticea 
when the time for replacement comes after the war. of enemy losses, a total of 13 to 14 million tons out of a are ma 
Owners want ships, not money, and their dissatisfaction pre-war world total of 63 million tons. Since the end of The 
vith the prospect of being progressively metamorphosed last year, it has been officially stated that the rate of Allied tion in 
into investment trusts, holding large blocks of Government losses has increased, and though new building has been the fac 
securities, is not diminished by the policy of the revenue proceeding all the time, and is being geared up to huge shown 
uuthorities in lowering their EPT standards whenever dimensions, in the United States, the authorities are agreed 1940, 
tonnage is lost and cannot be physically replaced. that total replacements up to now have represented only a with 1: 
Many of the industry’s fears are too well founded to be part of the total tonnage lost. reports 
dismissed as mere case-making. But some of the more Events in the decade before the outbreak of war com- from t 
extreme statements which have been made recently have pelled British shipbuilding to concentrate on a policy of fact tl 
been bound up with the progress of the negotiations quality rather than quantity. To-day, efforts to introduce accoun 
between the General Council of British Shipping and the mass-production methods are hampered by the fact that the “b 
Government, for an agreement allowing owners to replace technical expedients for reducing the time taken in build- size m 
some part of their shipping lost during the war. On ing and fitting out a new ship—such as the substitution of Cunar¢ 
April 22nd, the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of welding for riveting and the adoption, generally, of they ar 
War Transport announced that these negotiations were on “assembly line” methods—are unsuitable to existing 
SHIPPING COMPANY RESULTS, 1939-41 
(Amounts in £000) 
| Large Holding Companies Liner Companies | Tramp Companies Retur 
(Balance Sheet Dates shown oo . a —— — ; a ee -— 
in Brac kets) Cunard Furness P. & O. Cairn Houlder | Lamport & Royal Union Court King Pool qT 
S.S | Withy Line | Line | Holt Line | Mail Lines Castle Line Line | Shipping selves 
(Dec. 31) | (April 30) | (Sept. 30) | (Dec. 31) | (Dec. 31) | (Dec. 31) | (Dec. 31) | (Dec. 31) Dec. 31) (Dec. 31) | (Feb. 20) The mv 
— - OE oe ocnmmaee nteeentongomennne mn the m 
PROFITS AND APPROPRIATION | | equilib 
(1939 | 320-2* | 505-1 | 2,383-1 | 31-7 | 155-6 117-5 | 528-1 | 340-1 | 124-8 72:8 | 156-9 | 
Cotal Profit £1940 | 416-3" | 618-7 | 2,976-5 58-2 | 152-8 193-9 | 765-1 | 831-6 152-9 93:1 69-7 abund: 
(1941 | 656-9% | 665-1 2,421 -8 | 69-3 180:2 |... ls gee, A 194-2 discou 
f1939 | 24-4 | 300-0 | 985-0 | . | 132-2. | 25-0 | 332-3 100-0 | 400 |. 110 -0° £75,00 
Co Depreciation and Reserve . ...4 1940 20-8 | 300-0 | 1,584-1 40-0 | 104-5 | 40:0 | 351-4 | 3500 | 40-0 69-0° against 
11941 | 20-8 350 -0 1,230 -2 ; 35-4 | 1000 |... | aie 102-0° s 
| saw it 
1939 | Nil 3-5 | 9-9 4 3-1 1-5 | 12 | 43 | 16-7 | 22-9 5-3 37 per 
Earned for Ord. Div. (%) 1940 | Nil 7-9 31-4} 19-4 ll 24-3 189 | S77 | 27°55 32-4 0-1 37 P 
11941 | 5-84 9-2 19-4} a 7°8 16-7 _ | 13-7 12-6 maturi 
| | : 
(1939 | Nil 4-0 6°5 Nil 7°5 6-0 | 5-0 Nil | 15:0 12-5 5-0 bills a 
Ird. Divs. Paid (%) < 1940 Nil 5-0 7-5 4 7 9 6-0 | 5-0 | 5-0 | 15-0 12-5 Nil were 
{1941 | Ni {| 60 | 80 15 | 60 | we | owe | oe | 85] 8 nomin 
BALANCE SHEET PosITION | | slightl 
Paid-up Capital (incl. debs, if ny | | , | | | cash 
Latest vear 12,754 | 7,500 | 14,546 600 775 | 893 4,000 7,480 | 525 | 500 937 °5 ’ 
; | | made 
; ; 1939 | 778 1,688 4,165 16 317 61 1,839 | 288 335 | 204 209 
Total Reserves (including Carry ! i949 920 1,790 5,535 62 489 | 416 | 3,931 1,442 669 | (438 209 may t 
Forward(a) ; “1941 1,078 1908 | 7,428 a 119 | 1,383 | a Zz 441 331 runnir 
| } | | 
£1939 17 | 2,158 | 24,307 | 336 931 | 806 | 4,602 11,202 | 627 423 | 845 £4,177 
Book Value of Fleet 1940 68 | 2,158 | 23,322 50 922 540 4,944 9,012 | 523 317. «| ~=—«762 reconc 
1941 58 | 1,780 | 21,120 | ie a 373 440 |, Se ED acts 272 780 coe 
| | | Positic 
1939 152 | 1,771 | Dr. 409 280 =| 246 | 253 | 1,354 Dr.41 | 200 | 100 | 432 was it 
Surplus Liquid Assets(6) 1940 | 10 | 2,078 2,092 612 | 427 768 3,261 | 414 | 639 457 «| ~=—(546 s th 
1941 | Dr. 173 2,716 5,654 ee 1,677 | 1,838 “ | a es 487 | 653 '§ the 
I a Ee i ee ee cee ae notes 
(a) Also including Fleet Replacement Reserve, where shown. (b) Including cash, investments, debtors, etc., less creditors, dividend amounts, etc., but depart 
xcluding current items with subsidiary companies. _ ® Incomes, less expenses, before depreciation. t Equivalent rate allowing only for normal preference occasi 
lividends. t Before deducting appropriations to Tonnage Replacement Reserve. § Total increase in Fleet Replacement Amount was £700,000. ° Including i 


yrovision for surveys. 
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British plant, which cannot readily be converted in the 
middle of a war. Above all, the volume of merchant ship 
construction is limited by the huge naval programme, by 
the large volume of repair work, and by the shortage of 
labour. British owners, naturally, welcome the prospect of 
the coming into service of big tonnages of new American 
yesseis from next winter onwards. Their importance for an 
Allied victory may well be decisive; but they will pre- 
sumably fly the American flag. 

So much for the shipowner’s viewpoint. On the share- 
holder’s side, it is indisputable that profits have improved 
since the war, compared with the period immediately before 
its outbreak, when earning power had fallen appreciably 
below the level of 1937, the industry’s best year in the pre- 
war decade. This improvement is attested by the figures in 
the table at the foot of page 652, in which the results for 
the latest available years are shown of three large holding 
concerns, five important liner companies and three sizeable 
tramp-owning companies. Almost without exception, gross 
earnings are well above pre-war and ordinary dividends have 
been either maintained or increased. The Cunard Company 
has succeeded in paying off all outstanding arrears of divi- 
dend on one class of preference shares, and 1s hopeful of 
doing the same, before the current year ends, with another 
class and of making some return to its risk-bearers, the 
ordinary stockholders, next year. 


But the position thus stated needs qualification in two 
important respects. Some of the profits of 1940 were earned 
in the period before Government requisitioning took effect, 
when net receipts were higher than under current conditions, 
The picture for 1941 is incomplete, as a number of com- 


the company is interested—then the corresponding decreases 
are 12 per cent for 1940 against 1939, and 22} per cent for 
1941 against 1940. 

‘The counterpart of these reductions is the remarkable rise 
shown in liquid assets. For the seven companies whose 1941 
figures are available, these increased in 1940 by I50 per cent 
and in the latest year by a further 100 per cent. There is a 
high correlation between these changes and those shown 
under the heading “ reserves.” The greater part of the in- 
crease under the latter head is attributable to a single war- 
time item: “ Fleet replacement reserve.” Thus, the difference 
between the book value of lost ships and the amounts 
received as insurance money, is a function of two variables— 
namely, the diminution of available tonnage and the un- 
employability of the funds received in compensation. 

Perhaps the best way of summarising the present position 
is to say that owners would like to have less “free” 
resources now, and more after the war. The Government 
terms of remuneration for the use of ships are revised from 
time to time to cover owners against increases in operating 
costs, and their basis of allowance for depreciation, though 
certainly not generous, would be adequate if only pre-war 
book values of tonnage were comparable with replacement 
values, under the conditions the industry will have to face, 
when the war is over. Unfortunately, they are not, and 
here any parallel between the shipping and railway trans- 
port industries under Government control breaks down. 
In both cases, existing plant is being worked right up to 
capacity and is being worn out more quickly than under 
peace conditions. But the railways, under their agreement 
with the Government, will be protected, financially, agains: 
a repetition of the enormous accumulation of arrears of 


panies have not yet issued that year’s accounts. In some 
instances, however, a declining tendency is evident in 1941 
earnings before depreciation, which seems to be the more 
noticeable the later the date to which published accounts 
are made out. 


The second limiting factor on earning power is the reduc- 
tion in the size of fleets. One measure of its incidence is 
the fact that the “ book value ” of the ships of the companies 
shown in the table, for companies reporting during the year 
1940, even then showed a fall of 8 per cent compared 
with 1939. The figures for 1941, for those companies whose 
reports are available, show a further decline of 114 per cent 
from the 1940 figure for the same companies, despite the 
fact that some of the biggest concerns made up their 
accounts to relatively early dates in the calendar year. If 
the “book values” for P. & O. are omitted, because their 
size makes them “overweight” the comparison, and the 
Cunard figures are left out for the opposite reason—that 
they are small and unrepresentative of the tonnage in which 


capital maintenance which arose after the last war. Shipping. 
on the other hand, will have had a large part of its plant 


destroyed, while replacement costs will have risen sharply 
against it. 


At the back of the mind of many owners is the fear that 
some form of Government assistance (which may have to 
be invoked, anyhow, in the realm of high policy in’ inter- 
national shipping relations after the war) may become 
necessary if the problem of the rehabilitation of the physica! 


assets and earning power of the Mercantile Marine is too 


big for the industry to tackle unaided. Though facilities 
such as those to be outlined in the forthcoming White 
Paper for the allocation of war-built tonnage will be helpful, 
it seems that a final solution of the problem may well have 
to await the end of the war itself. For that reason, shipping 
shares undoubtedly include a certain speculative element 


under present conditions, which is, perhaps, not fully dis- 
counted by an average yield basis which is still lower than 


that for British industrial equities as a whole. 


Finance and Banking 


Return to Abundance 


The symptoms of stringency which manifested them- 
selves in the money market last week have quickly vanished. 
The modest special assistance given to the market towards 
the middle of last week quickly restored the threatened 
equilibrium, and this week the banks have found themselves 
abundantly provided with cash and have returned to the 
discount market as ready buyers of bills. There were 
£75,000,000 of Treasury bills to be taken up this week as 
against maturities of £60,000,000, but the discount market 
saw its allotment at the weekly tender fall from 44 to 
37 per cent, and with the banks again good buyers of July 
maturities the market found no difficulty in taking the new 
bills allotted to it. TDR’s to the amount of £35,000,000 
were required from the banks during the week against 
nominal maturities of £30,000,000 and effective maturities 
slightly under this figure. These encroachments on bank 
cash, due to the increased floating debt borrowing, were 
made good by heavy Government expenditure which, as 
may be seen from the last Exchequer return, has been 
running at record levels. The Bank return shows a fall of 
£4,173,000 in bankers’ deposits to £118,454,000, but in 
reconciling this movement with the easing of the credit 
Position it must not be forgotten that “ window dressing ” 
was in progress last week. The main feature of the return 
is the further increase of £5,796,000 in the circulation. As 
notes go out, so Government securities in the banking 
department, which were depleted by £50,000,000 on the 
Occasion of the recent increase in the fiduciary issue, are 


being built up again, and last week showed an increase « 
£6,125,000. 


* * * 


Bank Advances 


The individual clearing bank statements for April s 
far published indicate that the recovery in bank advances 
which, between the beginning of the year and the closing 
week of March, had carried this item from £806,718,000 to 
£837,719,000, had at least been halted last month. The three 
months’ expansion in this item is, unfortunately from the 
banks’ point of view, unlikely to prove more than a tem- 
porary check to the long term downward trend maintained 
since the early months of the war. It had been widely 
assumed, on the basis of recent clearing bank returns, that 
the increased demand for credit by war industries had at 
long last caught up with the contracting effect on advances 
of the telescoping of civilian industries and the repayment 
of personal advances. This, however, does not appear to 
be the case as yet. The bulk of the working capital for the 
war industries is now provided through the Ministries’ pro- 
gress payments, and the banks have found that there ha 
been little or no reflection in their industrial customers’ 
demands for credit of the recent considerable expansion ir 
their production. The increase in advances over the firs 
quarter of the year may have been in part an echo of the 
customary seasona] movement which occurred towards th: 
end of every financial year. This is unlikely to have 
accounted for more than a small fraction of the movement. 
since the Treasury instructions on the subject of bank 
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advances can hardly be interpreted in such a way as to 
make the payment of taxes an eligible object for raising 
a bank loan. The experience of some of the larger banks 
suggests that the sharp recovery in advances in.the first 
three months of the year was to some extent due to internal 
transactions, in particular to the items in transit being 
cleared between the branches of one bank—items which 
unfortunately are not shown separately by most of the 
clearing banks, but are included under advances. This item 
tends to fluctuate within very wide limits and the move- 
ments in it tend, therefore, to invalidate this as a true 
measure of the banks’ accommodation to customers. 


* x * 


Record Spending 


The rate of Government expenditure is still climbing 
steadily, and the Exchequer disbursements for last week 
reached the record figure of £18,210,000 per day. The total 
was swollen by the early May dividend payments, which 
amounted to £18,880,000, but the week’s expenditure on 
supply services reached the exceptionally high total of 
£108,590,000, which compares with £87,730,000 for the 
previous week, and with £69,410,000 forthe corresponding 
week of last year. Revenue is beginning to react to the 
recent changes in taxation, and the £63,433,000 received 
last week was the highest weekly total yet recorded in the 
new financial year. Excise receipts at £25,245,000 registered 
an all-time peak. One of the features “of the Exchequer 
return is the inclusion of a further revenue contribution 
from Canada. This amounted to £8,989,000 for the week, 
and carries the total received from this source since 
April 15th, when these contributions began, to £22,471,000. 
These revenue items are brought in as free deliveries of 
Canadian produce are made, and the amounts involved thus 
appear on both sides of the Exchequer accounts. The ex- 
penditure figures also include outlays in the United States 
not covered by the Lend-Lease Act. For the financial year to 
date, ‘expenditure, at £482,500,000, compares with 
£396,900,000 for the corresponding period of 1941, and 
revenue, at £204,300,000, has exceeded the comparative 
figure for 1941 by £81,000,000. On this very early evidence, 
the 1942-43 Budget estimates appear already destined to 
follow the well-established precedent of underestimation. 


* x x 


Savings Bank Concentration 


The concentration movement among trustee savings 
banks in the London area was completed this week with 
the announcement of the merger between the Finsbury and 
City of London Savings Bank and the London Savings 
Bank. Both banks were established in 1816 as part of the 
thrift and self-help movement which was to play so con- 
iderable a part in the impending industrialisation of the 
country. With 76 like institutions, they came under statu- 
ory regulation in 1817. Both banks entered upon a period 
yf expansion in 1914, and by dint of opening new branches 
‘nd amalgamations with smaller institutions, they had come 
to divide the field of trustee savings banks in the London 
rea between them. From May 21 next, the two banks will 
nerge under the name of London Trustee Savings Bank. 
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Their combined funds will be in the neighbourhood of 
£12,000,000. The merger, which has been sanctioned by the 
Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, jg 
intended to heighten the appeal and popularity of the savings 
bank movement in the South of England, which in this 
respect has lagged well behind the Midlands and the North 
The trustee savings banks have played a valuable part in the 
collection of small savings in this country since the be. 
ginning of the war, The aggregate amount of cash and stock 
held by them for depositors at the end of 1938 was 
£277,154,590. By the end of 1941, the total had grown to 
£373,896,527. The number of offices of trustee savings banks 
in the British Isles is 697, and the number of individual 
accounts is close to 4,500,000. They provide a mechanism 
of which still greater use should be made in the Savings 
drive. 
* *x * 


Indian Bullion Boom Over 


Most of the life appears to have gone out of the silver 
and gold markets in India. The price of silver has relapsed 
to Rs77 14a and of gold to Rs47 14a. These quotations 
are some 10 per cent below the peaks reached in the recent 
boom. The fall in these prices may seem surprising, in 
view of events in Burma, the latest development in 
the attitude of Congress towards the war and the invasion 
problem. It is also surprising in view of the fact that the 
authorities in India have continued to abstain from any 
intervention in the bullion market. The temporary pricking 
of the speculative bubble in the precious metals is a great 
compliment to the tactics pursued by the authorities in 
meeting the position. While suspending its sales of silver 
in the open market, the Government has allowed it to be 
known that it still regards the “ proper” quotation to be 
Rs62 4a. This was the price at which it had been selling 
through the Reserve Bank until the menace of invasion 
created the hoarding and speculative demand for the metal 
which lifted the open market quotation above this parity. 
Speculators are, therefore, constantly faced with the possi- 
bility of the Reserve Bank re-entering the market and 
selling at the former price. The Government’s holdings 
of the metal are still intact, and there can be no doubt that 
withholding official sales when the market appeared to get 
out of control and maintaining the reserve of silver have 
proved a more efficacious brake to the speculative move- 
ment than would have been provided by continued official 
intervention in the market. The latter course would probably 
have called for very substantial sales by the Reserve Bank 
and for a weakening of the reserve ot silver which would 
have emboldened the speculators to persist in their buying; 
they would have been confident in the knowledge that they 
were protected against loss, since they were buying at what 
had become a minimum price, and that they were likely 
to make considerable profits once the depletion of the 
Official reserves had caused the authorities to leave the 
market to its own devices* Instead, the knowledge that 
an intact and massive reserve of the metal is available to 
swamp the market, and to bring the price back to around 
the former ceiling, is proving a most efficacious deterrent. 
Meanwhile, the reminting of rupee coinage at the new 
500 fineness is proceeding and is in its turn helping to 
strengthen the reserves of metal in official hands. 


Investment 


‘* Shorts ’’ Lead Recovery 


Apart from a firmer general tone, and a slight increase 
in business, of which the former is to be associated with 
the taking of the initiative in Madagascar, the feature of 
the stock market has been a sudden improvement in 
Government “shorts.” The rise was in some cases impor- 
tant. National War Bonds 1945-47 rose i% to 1007%, but this 
does no more than restore the loss since January. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the decline from then on was 
due to the intensification of the savings drive in February 
and March, which, however much or little it may have 
added to the total of savings, certainly persuaded some who 
would have preferred to take the shorter dated bonds to 
buy the new issue of 1949-51. If this is the explanation of 
the fall, it is probable that the recovery marks the begin- 
ning of “normal” investment after the effects of the 
drive have been exhausted. Even so, from the standpoint 
of a borrowing Government, the rise is of considerable 
importance, because it marks a consolidation of the position 


in the shorts, which has in the recent past formed the basis 
for a further advance throughout the list. A considerable 
section of the market believes that the time is past when 
any sustained rise in long-dated or irredeemable Govern- 
ment stocks is to be expected. This argument is based on 
the supposition that, in the post-war world, it will be impos- 
sible to prevent some rise in the rate of interest. In tne 
long run, and insofar as it is necessary to abandon a closed 
capital market, those who argue thus are probably justified. 
But it is mere guesswork at this juncture to attempt to assess 
how far free markets, for capital, or for anything else, will 
be restored even after a fairly extended period of recon- 
struction. However this may be, the time will come when 
the investor prefers once more the prospect of capital appre- 
ciation in equities to safety in fixed interest. The week’s 
movements continue to suggest that, except for the adven- 
turous, who continue to buy kaffirs, oil shares and South 
American stocks, safety is still the first consideration, for 
the rise in shorts was followed by a considerable improve- 
ment in the whole list of Government securities. 
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Recovery in Equities leries, fell. In addition, the ordinary shares of banks and 
The features of the April stock market, as revealed by investment trusts were slightly lower. The picture as regards 
a ies oe ee : yields is almost exactly what would be expected, indicat- ° 


The Actuaries’ Investment Index, were a continuance of 


ing that, so far as the companies covered are concerned. 
he decline in 25 per cent Consols, and of the improvement 6 : P ° 


there were few changes in dividends announced during the 








AC TUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX month. It will be recalled that during March this was not 
ia so for equities in general, since yields fell despite the fall 
Price Indice: Average Yields in prices. The figures go some way to confirm the sup- 
ee | : - position that the adjustment between fixed interest stocks 
Group and Number | | i : 
of Securities April | Nov. | Mar. Apri | Apri | Mar. | April and equities had gone rather = = before the entry of 
| 1941 | i941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1991 | 1943 | 1942 ao into the war ; that since then the swing had gone too 
Ce es ar in reverse, and that equilibrium is near. As to the rela- 
; “ . | sei Ses Pega sack sa scl dean tive position of the Funds, the other stocks for which a 
We pcos (4) ..... | 132-4 | 138-7 | 141-3 | 141-8 | 3-52| 3-30] 3-29 price index is included show rises on the month, so that it 
Dés., all classes (43) .. | 110-8 | 113-9 | 117-3 | 117-9 | 4:30 | 4:05 | 4-03 is doubtful whether there has been any further narrowing 
pe lll ital Maal, Searle Tenadeadh Wlinad! Gained, Tesla of the yield margin between them and other fixed interest 
iarance (10) ....... | 86:0} 99:3} 99-5) 100-8] 4-70} 4-09] 4-03 securities. The fact that virtually every class of equity has 
lavest. Trusts (9). . .. ev, eR aS, ee ee oe risen, while most of the rises approximate closely to the 
brat (8) 472 53 6 49-1 49°5 12-38 11-12 | 10-91 average, suggests that the driving force, such as it was, lay in 
a. “"! 1 Sa-4] 66-2} 69-3| 70-3] 7-58 | 3-35| 3-26 adjustment of yields as between the two classes. The margin 
Total Productive (90)... | 517 | 62-9| 60-6) 61-2) 6-59) 5 26 | 5-21 between the yield on Consols and that on 159 industrial 
de & Dists. (20) | 84-6 | 114-1] 113-3 | 114-9| 6-89] 5-16 | 5-09 equities is now 2.06 points, against 2.16 two months ago, 
Macellaneous (20)..... | 52-2] 65-4] 58-5 | 58-0| 5-91] 4-93] 4-92 and 1.95 points towards the end of November, 1941. 
wi lasses (150)... | ag-1| 61-7| 588) 59-4| 6-46| 5 15 | 5-10 - * ‘ 
in all other fixed interest categories, and a resumption of EPT Refund in Accounts 
the rise in industrial equities. The only exceptions last The question of the treatment of the 20 per cent 
month, within the classes named, were that debentures of refund of EPT in the published accounts of companies 
distributive industry were unchanged, while equities in continues to occupy a good deal of attention. A final view 
miscellaneous industries, excluding breweries and distil- about the exact significance to be attached to the Chancel- 
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The Rupee os ets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of 1/6 per uses. 

















LIABILITIES. | ASSETS. 
Oapital : £ s. d. | 2 ea 4 £ a ¢€ 
Authorised and Subscribed 160,000 Shares of | Cash on hand, at call and at 
£25 each, £4,000,000 | ESRTMONG  ccccccccccccccrcesevesesese SLG4T0,79884 GC @ 
Feld up £212 10s, por Ghare ......ccccccscseccccesssecesss 2,000,000 0 90 Bullion on hand and in transit ... 65,084 710 
Reserve Fund . Somibakd Kavaueik ahaa. mun ae = Oi - 10,535,878 13 10 
Ourrent, Fixed Deposit and other Accounts, including Indian and Ceylon Government Rupee Securities ... 6,589,878 16 5§& 
provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts and Con British Government Securities, Indian Government 
SE Sebneseceusiasadesbandadecetiedecadsasetes ... 39,695,736 14 6 Guaranteed Debentures and other Securities (of 
Bills Payable ............ sie Sk aia ik a a ‘aie 853,234 18 2 which £500,000 War Loan lodged with Bank of 
Acceptances for Customers ......cccccccccccceccees 46.286 12 ) England as security for Government Accounts) 10,930,870 9 5 
Profit and Loss Account, as under ..........6. coe 924,253 510 Hor Property and Furniture at cost, | 
\\ . GE snéa (Acndnneceeeneunaenadens _ ii 0,101 18 4 
Bills receivable, re-discounted, £2,146,.718 9 5d., Bills of Exchange, including Treasury 453,084 16 0O 
all of which have since run off Forward Cor Discounts, Loans Receivable, and other 
tracts outstan + for the Purchase and Sale of the Bank aa Labiadeneniaaaiaeh siaes wiedueseen 9,053,410 4 6 
Bills and Telegraphic Transfers £8,682,025. Customers for Acceptances per Contra .........ceecceees 246,286 12 9 
£45,.519,511 11 } £45,519,511 11 3 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the Year ended 31st December, 1941. Cr. 
£  & } “ 8. d. 
0 ad interim dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. | By Balance at 31st December, 1940 ......cccccccccsesees 526,515 6 10 
per annum for the half-year ended 30th June, WEDUCT 
NIN crs cn covkeicnan cumas ohn chatet wand vilgh idvotssiasies 160,000 0 0 | Dividend at the rate of 16 per 
Balance dienGeasiakes tekmeaivanas sabes ceucadiouata 524,253 5 10 | cent. per annum for the half 
year ended Sist December, 1940 £160,000 0 0O 
Amount written off House Pro 
perty Ace DE. séucsaaenenawean 70,000 0 0O 
Officers’ Pension Fund ............ 50,000 0 0 
— — — 280,000 0 0 
Balance brought forward 246,515 6 10 
Net Profits for the year ended 31st December, 
i 1941, after charging Directors’ Fees amounting to 
| £6,660 3s. 9d. and providing for all Bad and 
OE SU. nxddectsesivicctbutanaccncdvedenedsoueda 437.737 19 O 
: 1 3 10 £684,253 510 
a = 
E, H. LAWRENCE, General Manager. R. LANGFORD, JAMES, ) 
G W. HARKNESS, Accountant. J. K. MICHIE, + Directors. 


W. G. LELY, } 
REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS. 
We have andited the above Balance Sheet with the Books in London and the oqetites Returns from the Branches. We have obtained 
all the information and explanations we have required. In our opinion such Balance Sheet i ll and fair, containing the particulars required by 


“e reguiations of the Company, and is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according 
the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO., ) 
London, 28th April, 1942. . W. A. BROWNE & CO., Auditors. 
Chartered Accountants. | 
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lor’s words must await the publication of the Finance Bill. 
Meanwhile, an authoritative opinion largely confirms the 
views expressed in The Economist of April 18th. It is that 
the refund represents a contingent asset, the date of whose 
conversion into cash cannot be determined. In these circum- 
stances, it cannot properly be included in the accounts of 
the company without distorting the financial position. At 
the same time, the estimated amount of the refund ought 
to be included as a note to the balance-sheet. It is, of 
course, a common experience to find that the amount of 
EPT has not been precisely determined. But in view of the 
fact that Exchequer receipts for 1940-42 under the head of 
EPT and NDC amount to some £365 millions, it is 
evident that a temporary decision has been reached in most 
cases, and that it would not be impossible for most com- 
panies to produce a reasonable estimate of the amount of 
refund. That this might be substantially varied, or com- 
pletely eliminated, by the experience of subsequent years 
is not a sufficient reason for withholding the information, 
for this is almost equally true of a large part of the informa- 
tion supplied. If this figure were given, it would provide 
an important new element in the valuation of company 
investments, and there is no doubt that its disclosure should 
be made obligatory. There remains to be considered the 
question of disclosure upon the public interest. It is be- 
lieved, as was pointed out on page §78 of the issue of 
April 25th, that the information to be obtained from a 
disclosure of EPT would not be of any material use to the 
enemy. If, however, the authorities maintain their attitude— 
as they will—and if directors and auditors continue to place 
the interpretation which they have on official advice, it 
seems very probable that most companies will withhold the 
information altogether. It is highly desirable that the 
authorities should be as zealous to compel disclosure, where 
they do not consider concealment essential to the national 
interest, as they are to encourage vagueness in other cases. 
* * * 


Local Authority Mortgages 


A good deal has been heard from time to time as to 
the relative cost to local authorities of raising money by 
Stock Exchange issues and by other means. Few figures 
are available, and those which come to hand usually lack 
definition. Some importance, therefore, attaches to a table, 
showing the composition of the mortgage debt of local 
authorities at March 31, 1941, for England and Wales, and 
May 1sth for Scotland, supplied by the Treasury and pub- 
lished in Local Government Finance this month, which are 
repeated below. Although 76 local authorities failed to reply 
to the questionnaire, it is not felt that this seriously distorts 
the picture. There is some uncertainty about the extreme 


! 


, Optional 6 Months One Year or | aes 
or Less j Less | Over, L Year 
Range of Interest [ane enemas — —_—|-——— 
Rates Over | Over | | Over 
Total | £5,000 | Total | £5,000 | Total | £5,000 
} each each | | each 
' 


| 
' 


eo a ee Se eT eg ee a 
40,721 | 24,463 | 23,777 | 12,851 | 137,293 | 85,116 


3% or less . . aa | 

Over 3% to 34% .. ..| 37,729 22,715 7,805 | 4,835 | 324,074 | 220,746 
» ew 4% - .-| 13,270 9,115; 1,189 | 812 | 187,290 | 140,864 
-— , 2 , ee 2,105 1,245 | 2,111 | 423 | 18,689 13,574 
» 4%» 5% - | 1,495 | 746 5,278 2,880 | 136,387 | 101,477 
ae we | 784 | 665 2,178 | 1,864 [111,769 | 98,812 





| 96,104 58,949 | 42,338 | 23,665 | 915,502 | 660,589 
| | | 


range of rates charged, but it is evident that, on the third 
class of debt, which is most nearly comparable with stock 
market issues, the average rate is between 3} and 4 per 
cent for periods probably shorter than those for loans raised 
on the market, which at present yield some 3} per cent and 
upwards. The interest charge is, of course, not the sole 
expense of the loan ; but, except when the life is very short, 
it is presumably by far the most important. It is, however, 
doubtful whether any very precise interpretation can be 
placed upon the figures in the absence of any information 
about the life of the mortgages at the date of compilation 
or about the date of issue. 


Company Notes 


Marks and Spencer Taxation 


The preliminary figures of Marks and Spencer for the 
vear to March 31st last contain a definite surprise. The 
figure of profit is not comparable, since it is after War 
Damage premiums which were not called for in the earlier 
years, but in any case a fall was anticipated. That which 


has occurred, from £2,881,925 to £2,050,282, is not greater 
than might have been expected. It is, however, difficul to 
explain the fall in tax provision, other than tax on divid 

from £1,519,961 to £472,995. This is less than £100,000 
above the figure for 1938-39, when there was no question of 
EPT, when the standard rate was not much more than hal 
the present level and when gross profits were little if any 





Years to March 3], 


1940 1941 1942 

; £ £ £ 
RE dads atanen 2,860,157 2,881,925 2,056 oR 
PROCNINIO 56.05 sc vas cewess 481,203 456,574 — 467,19 
ee eh ck 6s pth .... 1,198,745 1,519,961 472/994 
Preference divd. (gross)...... 105,000 105,000 105,000 
Debenture redemption ...... 13,230 13,965 14.70 
Staff Pensions ........... 25,000 25,000 = 25,099 
Ordinary and ‘‘ A’”’ Ord. 

RE kk Keane sts 1,036,979 761,425 965,393 

Paid ............... cane 810,459 739,984 739,994 

oie os tas Si ws o6 55 °5 37 +0 563 

CL ae 384 35 35 
ee a 325,089 346,530 571,939 


+ After directors’ fees, all interest, and in 1941-42 War Damage 
premiums. 


higher. The conclusion seems inescapable that, while the 
bulk of the fall arises from a smaller EPT liability, some 
of it is accounted for by the fact that the provision of 
1940-41, and possibly that of the preceding year, was over- 
generous. The result is that, after very minor changes in 
other appropriations, the amount available for the gross 
ordinary dividend is up from £761,425 to £965,393, repre- 
senting an earned percentage of 56.3, which is the highes 
since 1938-39 and compares with only 37.0 for 1940-41. In 
the circumstances, the maintenance of the 35 per cent di:- 
tribution on ordinary and “A” ordinary shares is easilj 
explained, but the percentage earnings are valueless as ; 
guide to the true position. The price of the “A” ordinar 
improved a few pence on the announcement, but subse- 
quently lost more than this gain, falling to 35s. 3d., a 
which the yield is some £5 os. 9d. per cent. 
* * * 


Johnson and Phillips’ Good Year 


In common with other manufacturers of electrical 
equipment, Johnson and Phillips realised a further improve- 
ment in 1941, total disclosed profits rising from £516,861 
to £543,019—a record for the past decade. The allocation 
for taxation remains at the £260,000 provided in the 
previous year, while there is an increase in the total trans- 
ferred for maintenance of buildings and for depreciation 
from £57,740 to £72,394. Equity earnings are thus rather 
higher at £165,987 against £154,572, representing a rate o! 
26.5 against 23.6 per cent. The ordinary shareholders 
receive 15 per cent, as in the two previous years, and the 
transfers of £5,000 to research and development account 
and of £30,000 to contingencies reserve are repeated. The 
surplus is devoted to raising the carry forward, which was 
reduced from £106,026 in the previous accounts to £91,491, 
through the subsequent allocation of £14,535 for a work 
people’s bonus, to £102,478. It is probable that these 
excellent results are due mainly to increased turnover. 
though little clue to the details of the year’s experience 15 
provided in the accounts. In the balance sheet, creditors 
and debtors have remained relatively stable ; stocks are up 
from £626,305 to £647,904, an increase no doubt partly 
due to the rise in the price level, and cash holdings are 
some £10,000 higher at £67,871. The bank overdraft is un- 
changed at £250,000, as is general reserve at £400,000 
War damage contributions amounting to £20,000 hav 
been charged to contingencies, leaving the fund at £120,000 
after the latest transfer from profits. Such steady and 
apparently effortless progress must command the admit? 
tion of shareholders. The chairman’s speech will be awaited 
with particular interest. The {£1 ordinary shares, at 605. 
offer £5 1s. 3d. per cent. 
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Tankers Report 


The report of Tankers Limited for the nine months 
ending December 31, 1941, discloses profits after taxation 
of £51,467, against £43,865 in the twelve month period 
ending March 31, 1941. Despite this improvement, no 
fyrther payment has been made in respect of arrears on 
g per cent preference shares. In the previous financial 
period one year’s dividends were distributed, leaving the 
shares in arrears since April I, 1934, requiring a gross sum 
at December 31 last of £484,849. Instead, £39,500 against 
ail is provided for depreciation and the whole of the avail- 
able surplus of £3,287 is used to increase the carry-forward 
to £11,809. The improvement in net trading profits is 
similar to that enjoyed last year by the vast majority of 
shipping companies and is mainly due to the increase in 
business, and, of course, to the falling off in sinkings. The 
company appears to have received the £265,000 due mme 
months before under War Risks Insurance, and to have 
ysed the money in making an advance of £65,000 to an 
associate and increasing gilt-edged holdings by £174,335. 
Meanwhile, general investments at £200,000 represent the 
reinvestment of requisitioned stock proceeds, but this figure 
is after appropriating £34,232 from general reserve to write 
these, and other holdings, down to market value. Remaining 
liquid assets stand at £146,337, against £149,297, whereas 
current liabilities are down from £87,814 to £75,037. The 
net result is that the excess of liquid assets over current 
liabilities has fallen from £901,360 to £814,254, but there 
is the loan to the associate, which did not exist nine months 
before. After the draft, the total of reserve stands at £78,812, 
against £113,044. Further news of the acquisition by United 
Molasses will be awaited with interest. 


* * * 


Union Corporation Group 


East Geduld had a most successful year. Profits were 
increased, but, owing to higher taxation, dividends were 
reduced from 70 per cent to 62} per cent, on which basis 
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the yield at 8§ is 7 per cent. The ore reserves represent 


eight years’ supply to the mill. The mine is in a very 


strong position and for many years must remain one of 
the leading South African mining investments. Grootvlet 
acquired the Palmietkuil property during the year, so that 
available reserves show a substantial increase over those of 
the previous year and now represent five years’ supply of 
the milling capacity. The tonnage milled was substantially 
increased, but the plant can now deal with 1,800,000 tons 
a year. Owing to higher taxation, the dividend was reduced 
to 20 per cent, on which basis the yield at 4} is 4.2 per 
cent. The mine is now a vast property, and with a still 
higher milling tonnage in prospect should continue to show 
increased profits. The second year of Marievale’s produc- 
tion shows satisfactory results. Increased development took 
place and results in the lower levels are satisfactory, though 
this does not apply to the mine in general. Dividends 
amounted to 10 per cent, on which basis the ros. shares at 
20s. 6d. give a yield at present of around § per cent. 
Marievale is a young property with reasonably good 
prospects. The effort to increase the ore reserves of Van 
Dyk failed, and development continued to be disappointing, 
in spite of increased footages. The reserves represent about 
three years’ supply to the mill. Milling results continued to 
be satisfactory and dividends were maintained at 17} per 
cent, on which basis the yield at 21s. is 8.3 per cent. The 
mine has continued to suffer from excessive minor faulting 
and from the fact that the mine workings require more 
support than was at first anticipated. The report of Geduld 
shows that, in spite of increased development on the Main 
Reef and work on the Black Reef, the ore reserves show a 
decline and a fall in grade. These represent about six 
years’ supply to the mill, but the tendency may well be for 
a further fall in tonnage and grade in the future. The 
company is becoming increasingly more dependent upon 
its very substantial holding in East Geduld. Dividends were 
reduced to 674 per cent, upon which basis the yield at 63 
is 10 per cent. This does not appear to be over generous 
in view of the potential life of the mine. 





Reserves 











Working Profit ee : 
per Ton ("000) _ | Tons (’000) Averaging 
(dwts.) 
seein pene -— = seeiaitadban icin — | snclaaicaaiataimaiaad aed _ 
1940 | 1941 | 1940 } 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 1941 
| | | | | 
2 — near er ek a se ee eee 
Bast Geduld | 1910 | 1,932 48/5 | 48/5 | 16/8 | 16/7 | 3,033 | 3,075 | 70 624 | 15,200 | 16,000 5-2 5-2 
Grootvlei. . . 1,235 | 1496 44/- 45/1 | 23/4 | 23/2 | 1,277 | 1,638 224 20 7,500 | 10,000 5-2 5-2 
Marievale 532 | 592 43/5 | 44/8 | 30/1 | 30/2 | 355 | 429 2+ 10 2,000 2,500 5-7 | 5-9 
Van Dyk 1,128 | 1,183 42/4 | 43/6 | 24/10| 26/8 984 | 997 17} | 17} 3,100 | 3,100 54 | 5-2 
Geduld 1,370 | 1,398 | 38/5 | 40/ 17/10 19/5 1,409 1,440 75 674 9,000 8,800 45 | 44 
| 
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Industry and Trade 


Motor and Pedal Cycles 


Ever since July, 1940, no new private cars and good: 
vehicles could be purchased except by licence from the 
Ministry of Transport ; the purpose of this restriction was 
to prevent the use of new vehicles for unessential purposes. 
A similar restriction was placed on new motor cycles last 
Monday. Applicants for licences must declare that they 
require a motor cycle for essential purposes and that they 
have been unable to obtain a suitable second-hand one. 
This restriction on the purchase of motor cycles should 
have been imposed long ago. Moreover, on November rst, 
the basic petrol ration for motor cycles will be abolished 
and applications for allowances submitted to a needs test. 
The abolition of the basic petrol ration for private cars (on 
July rst) and for motor cycles is expected to lead to an 
increased demand for pedal cycles, which can scarcely be 
met in full by new supplies for the home market, which 
have been fixed at 500,000 this year, compared with an 
annual pre-war output of about 1,500,000. But there is 
no reason why it should be met in full. The production and 
use of pedal cycles for unessential purposes is no more 
justified than that of private cars and motor cycles. For 
many workers, bicycles are a necessity; but no more of 
them should be produced than are necessary and, as in 
the case of private cars and motor cycles, their acquisition 
might be made subject to a needs test. 


x * * 


Price Control in Cotton Industry 


The need for controlling the price of cotton goods as a 
means of preventing an undesirable rise in the cost of 
clothing was recognised early in the war. As long ago as 
January 4, 1940, an Order was issued applying price con- 
trol at the initial stage of manufacture, that is to say, in the 
production of yarn ; it provided for fixed margins between 
the cost of raw cotton and the selling price of single yarn. 
Margin control was subsequently extended to doubling 
yarns, but the task of fixing margins for weaving, the 
second stage of production, was not tackled until last 
month. The Control of the Cotton Industry (No. 32) Order, 
fixing weaving margins, covers about 80 per cent of the 
cloth currently produced in Lancashire. Criticism of 
the Order has been confined mainly to details, and a 
number of adjustments may be necessary. On the whole, 
however, the introduction of fixed weaving margins is a big 
step forward in the control of the prices of cotton goods. 
It now remains to extend price control to the retail stage. 
So far as utility goods are concerned, this has already been 
done. But a large proportion of the output of cotton cloth 
is made up into essential household goods which remain 
uncontrolled, and have risen sharply in price. 


* * * 


Cotton Output 


At the annual conference of the United Textile Factory 
Workers’ Association, Mr A. C. C. Robertson, in his 


presidential address, suggested that the difficulties in which 
the cotton industry now finds itself are due to the way ip 
which the concentration scheme was carried out. The 
general uncertainty in the industry which existed at tha 
ume tended to attract operatives into munition factories, ang 
no compulsion was applied to them to staff fully the nucleys 
mills. The result has been that the target output, which 
was set by the Cotton Controller last January, has not been 
reached in any week, and has fallen short of it at best by 
15 per cent. The few overtime hours are not likely to raise 
output to the required level. Nor was it expected 
to do so. In the last week of March, output was raised 
by the 8 per cent or so which overtime was calculated to 
yield. Thus, an unfulfilled margin of 15 per cent remains, 
The target is said to represent “minimum requirements 
for barest essentials” but is not further defined. The gap 
should be bridged by making better use of the present 
labour force, by more efficient work and longer hours jf 
need be, and by a strict redefinition of “ minimum require- 
ments ” and “ barest essentials.” Substitutes can be found 
for cotton for civilian use, and even for some Service re- 
quirements. It may be possible to scale down Service 
requirements, but certainly no civilian use should be made 
of cotton while real war requirements are not fulfilled, 


Unified Coal Control 


In the memorandum which has been prepared by the Coal 
Sub-Committee of the National Council of Labour, in sup- 
port of the demand of the Mineworkers’ Federation for the 
unified national control of the coal industry, it is empha- 
sised that production and distribution can only be planned 
through a national authority. It is suggested, therefore, that 
measures must be taken by the Government to requisition 
the industry and to bring into existence a national authority 
composed of representatives of the Government, the Mining 
Association and the Mineworkers’ Federation to deal on a 
whole-time basis with its affairs. The scope of this authority 
is indicated in the following paragraph: “ The function o! 
the Board would be to plan and organise the industry ; to 
decide on matters which directly or indirectly affect it, in- 
cluding coal production, the allocation of supplies, prices, 
wages, mining conditions, safety, pensions and welfare ; and 
to settle all matters affecting the financial and labour aspects 
of the industry irrespective of pre-war interests or post-war 
prospects.” It is added that the Board should have control 
of the disposition of mining man-power ; to review the whole 
of the production units throughout the country; and to 
institute new methods and plant wherever it is found to be 
necessary and to secure a more efficient generation and ust 
of heat and power in existing works. The regional admini- 
stration of these functions would be carried out by regional 
boards and pit committees, on which workmen an 
employers would be equally represented. The memorandum 
concludes with the expression of the view of the Counc 
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hat “the adoption of this plan would further the national 
igterest and would make possible a greater degree of plan- 
sing and better organisation, and would go far to remove 
the distrust of private ownership which is so widespread 
ymongst the miners.” 


* * x 


goal and the Guaranteed Wage 


An agreement has been reached by the Joint Con- 
uitative Committee for the coal industry about the applica- 
tion of the guaranteed weekly wage provision under the 
fssential Work Order to cases where men are absent or late, 
owing to the breakdown of the normal transport service 
petween their homes and the pits. When consulted on the 
point by a deputation from this Committee last February, 
the Minister of Labour said he had no authority to give a 
binding interpretation of the condition in the Order mak- 
ing availability for work one of the two basic conditions 
of the workmen’s right to the guaranteed wage, but he 
expressed the view that, if the workman had made every 
fort to reach his place of work on a particular day, and 
failed to do so (or arrived late) through extreme inclemency 
of weather, or other causes over which he had no control, 
he should be treated as if he had been available for work 
on that day for the purpose of a guaranteed wage under 
the Essential Work Order. Both sides have now accepted 
this ruling, and colliery undertakings have been instructed 
to act in accordance with it in future; the agreement is 
to have retrospective application from January Ist last to 
daims which have been held up pending the settlement of 
the question by the Joint Standing Consultative Committee. 
A management may concede claims outright as they arise, 
but in cases where the parties are in disagreement over the 
facts of the case, the dispute must be dealt with by 
the established machinery for dealing with disputes under 
the Order. A similar arrangement was already in force 
concerning miners’ rights to the attendance bonus of Is. per 
shift; but, while both confirm the original intention of the 
Order to give miners greater security both of wages and 
employment, they involve the risk of widening the door for 
absenteeism and slackness, and both these evils are now, 
unfortunately, more prevalent than they were when the 
guaranteed wage and the attendance bonus were applied to 
the industry simultaneously last June. 


* * * 


Government Tonnage 


On April 22nd, it was announced in. the House of 
Commons that a scheme for the transfer to British ship- 
owners of ships built to Government account was now on 
the point of completion and that a White Paper would be 
issued shortly. An owner who has been allocated a ship 
in replacement of a loss will not receive delivery until 
six months after the end of the war, but in the meantime, 
he will agree to buy the ship for the building price, less 
depreciation at the Inland Revenue rate of 6 per cent per 
amnum up to the time of delivery. The management of 
the ship will be transferred to the prospective owner. The 
scheme has been under discussion for many months and 
ifs main principles have been common knowledge for some 
tme. The ships will be allocated according to a rota of 
losses. Because of the rise in shipbuilding costs, this will 
mean that a shipowner who suffered a loss early in the 
war will receive a less costly ship than an owner lower 
down on the rota. Government-built ships are also being 
transferred to Allied Governments in replacement of war 
losses. In this case, however, the ships are delivered and 
paid for and, while under charter to the Ministry of War 
Transport, are paid a rate of hire similar to the requisition 
fites for British tonnage. As part of the agreement, the 
Allied Governments will take over some of the old ships 
bought by the Ministry early in the war. The tonnage 
volved is fairly large, replacement being in relation to 
the losses suffered. British shipowners have complained that 
this arrangement shows unfair discrimination between them 
and Allies who will be competitors after the war. 


* * * 


Production Committees in Engineering Works 


Details of the agreement, signed on March 18th, 
tween the Engineering and Allied Employers’ National 
tderation, and the Amalgamated Engineering Union, the 
‘ational Union of Foundry Workers and the Confedera- 
Yon of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, providing 
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for the setting up otf joint production committees in en- 
gineering works, are given in the April issue of the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette. Its terms correspond closely with the 
agreement of February 26th, relating to Royal Ordnance 
Factories, described on page 405 of The Economist of 
March 21st. The principal difference between the two 
agreements is in the provisions relating to the election of 
the members of the committees. The number of workers’ 
and management representatives is not to exceed ten. The 
period of continuous service qualifying workers for election 
to the committees is two years, compared with one year 
in the case of Royal Ordnance Factories. Voting is by 
ballot, open to all adult workers, and conducted jointly 
by the management and the union representatives in the 
shops. The representatives of management are to be 
nominated by the management, and must not exceed the 
number appointed by the workers. Since the most economic 
way of expanding the output of war equipment is to in- 
crease the “ yield” per man-hour and per machine-hour, 
it is to be hoped that joint production committees will 
concentrate on this, their vital task. 


* * . 


Zinc Smelting Developments 


Largely because of the exceptional fact that the reduc- 
tion temperature of zinc is far higher than its volatilisation 
temperature, the refining of zinc offers considerable tech- 
nical difficulties. As a result, an unusually large part (more 
than one half) of the world’s zinc output is treated in so- 
called customs refineries—refineries without a - mining 
basis of their own. As the treatment of one ton of zinc 
concentrate secures the recovery of roughly half a ton of 
zinc metal plus one ton of sulphuric acid, the chief by- 
product of zinc smelting, transport considerations favour 
the establishment of zinc customs refineries near the chief 
consuming centres of both zinc and sulphuric acid. This 
fact led to the development of extensive zinc -refining 
industries on the European mainland. Belgium, which 
before the war used to produce less than §,000 tons of zinc 
per year from domestic mines, refined over 225,000 tons of 
zinc from all parts of the world in 1937. The loss of 
Belgium, which had already created a serious zinc refinery 
problem for the Allies in the last war, once again dislo- 
cated the supplies of the United Nations in 1940 and 1941. 


* 


When Belgium was attacked and occupied by the German 
army, just two years ago, the world’s zinc smelting 
capacity was approximately 1,900,000 metric tons per year, 
of which between 700,000 and 800,000 tons were accounted 
for by the United States and a similar quantity by the 
Continent of Europe, excluding the United Kingdom. Smel- 
ters in this country were capable of refining just over 70,000 
tons per year. Canada had a scheduled capacity of 160,000 
tons and Australia one of 75,000 tons. The only other zinc 
smelter open to the United Nations was the Rosita smelter 
in Mexico, controlled by American Smelting and Refining 
Co., with an annual capacity of about 36,000 tons. The 
combined refining capacity outside the European mainland 
was insufficient both to treat all supplies of zinc concen- 
trates outside Europe and to meet the combined require- 
ments of the United Nations. Since then, Canada and Aus- 
tralia have extended their smelting capacity, but details of 
these extensions are not known. The United States, however, 
has just published official data about recent zinc refinery 
extensions. Its total capacity of both distillation and electro- 
lytic plants at the end of 1941 approached 1,000,000 tons 
per year, against 754,000 tons in the summer of 1940. 
Extensions now in hand will raise the capacity of the United 
States by another 100,000 tons this year. Consequently, the 
refining capacity for zinc outside the mainland of Europe 
has practically reached the present limit of ore supplies and 
should reduce the Allied zinc smelting problem for the 
remainder of the war to one of shipping space. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, 
LIMITED 


INTERNAL RESOURCES STRENGTHENED 
SIR CHARLES INNES’ STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Mercantile Bank of India, 
Limited, will be held on the 19th instant. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the chairman, 
Sir Charles A. Innes, KCSI, CIE, circulated with the report of 
the directors and balance-sheet for the year ended December 31, 
1941 :— 

The grave events which have happened recently in the Far East 
and the implications of those events for the Bank must be fully 
present to your minds, and quite clearly they limit the range of 
subjects on which I can usefully comment. For instance, it would 
be a waste of time to review the course of trade in the past year. 
International trade in the Far East has to a large extent been 
brought to an end by the war, but there is one tendency of 
permanent significance which I must again emphasise. 

I referred last year to the way in which the growth of industry 
in India has been stimulated by the war. During the past year 
the pace of advance has been accelerated, an astonishing variety 
of new industries have been started and India is now playing an 
increasingly important part in the joint productive effort of the 
Allied nations. This development is an encouraging fact. It means, 
of course, that India will end the war with a very different economy 
but, if the result of these developments is a general raising of the 
standard of living and an increase in the purchasing power of the 
vast population of India, the effects on the volume of the world’s 
trade in the future may be very far-reaching. Another matter of 
great significance has been the repatriation since the war began 
of practically the whole of India’s external debt. 


LATEST AVAILABLE FIGURES 


The accounts present the latest information in our possession 
but the balance-sheet cannot, of course, give a complete picture of 
the Bank’s position at the end of 1941. Quite briefly, I may say 
that at the end of November it looked as if, in spite of the many 
difficulties and anxieties, we should be ab'e to report that the 
Bank had had another prosperous year and was in a stronger posi- 
tion than ever before. In December, however, the Japanese attack 
began and before the end of the month our branches at Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Bangkok and Penang had passed temporarily into their 
hands. In respect of these branches all we have been able to do 
is to incorporate in the balance-sheet the latest figures available, 
namely those relating to the second half of October in the case of 
Shanghai, and to the first half of November in the other branches. 
We have had to adopt the same course as regards our Rangoon 
branch. The final accounts for the year were despatched from 
Rangoon but we have not received them and we can only suppose 
that they have been lost in transit. 

In the circumstances there are only one or two comments which 
I think it necessary to make. As in the case of most banks there 
has been an increase in our current accounts with a corresponding 
rise in our holding of Government securities. The increase in bills 
receivable and loans receivable and advances is largely due to lack 
of shipping and to delay of bills in transit. You will notice that 
our cash position is again very strong. Normally, of course, we 
should not keep so large a proportion of our assets idle, but it is 
part of the policy which we have deliberately followed for the last 
two years. We had constantly to bear in mind the possibility that 
the Japanese would enter the war against us, and so far as lay 
in our power, we tried to provide against this and the other 
contingencies inseparable from a war so widespread. Losses have 
inevitably been incurred, but had it not been for Mr Crichton’s 
foresight and prudence, it is fair to say that they would have been 
considerably greater. 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR 


The profit for the year at £173,000 is lower than in recent years 
but you must remember that we have taken no account of the 
substantial profits made in the second half of the year by the four 
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branches before they were overrun. Moreover, before striking the 
balance we have judged it advisable to transfer a considerable sum 
from the profits of the year to contingencies account as Provision 
for losses so far ascertained. The truth is that, in spite of oy 
misfortunes in December, the profits of the year were goog | 
Nevertheless, we have thought it prudent to reduce by half the 
second interim dividend which is in effect the final divideng for 
the year. We have again allocated £25,000 to premises account, 
we have increased our additional allocation to contingencies account 
from £30,000 to £40,000 and we have slightly added to our carry 
forward. I regret very much the reduction of the dividend by | 
am sure that you will agree that circumstances call for a policy of 
strengthening the internal resources of the Bank. 


OPERATIONS RESTRICTED 


The overrunning of so many of our branches means that for 
the time being the earning power of the Bank has been greatly 
reduced. Our operations are now confined to India, Ceylon and } 
Mauritius and, so long as the war lasts, the board must pursy 
a cautious policy and I am afraid that you must expect smaller 
dividends than you have been accustomed to in the past. As 
regards the position in occupied branches, we must wait until the 
end of the war before we shall know exactly how we stand, 

I told you last year that the fortunes of the Bank were bound | 
up with the outcome of the present war. In recent months the 
Allied Forces have suffered serious reverses in the Far East and, | 
through no fault on our part, the Bank has been caught up in the 
web of these misfortunes. The bad times will pass, and I have no 
doubt that in the fullness of time the Allies will recover what has 
been lost and that our branches will again be opened. Till then 
we must possess our sOuls in patience. I can say with confidence 
that the internal resources of the Bank were never so strong a 
when the Japanese made their onslaught, and our policy for the 
time being must be one of rigorous economy and conservation of 
those resources. The turn of the tide may come sooner than we 
expect and I hope sincerely that next year I may have better news 
to give you. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
MR D. ABEL SMITH'S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and eightieth annual general meeting of the | 
Equitable Life Assurance Society will be held at 19 Coleman | 
Street, London, E.C., on the 2oth instant, at 12.30 p.m. 

The following is a summary of the statement by the president, 
Mr Desmond Abel Smith: —The society had been forced to curtail 
its efforts to obtain new business because it had released 55 pet 
cent of the male and 25 per cent, of the female staff for war 
service and circularising had been reduced. The few circulars 
that had been sent out were printed before, or in the early months 
of, the war. In any event, he doubted whether the society would 
have kept up its new business, as the Equitable appealed largely 
to professional and business men with fixed incomes who had been 
financially hit by the war. 

Up to now the society had contributed either directly or through 
the two controlled reversionary societies over £1,650,000 to new 
Government loans: of this, £428,000 was subscribed in 1941, and 
this figure had already been exceeded in 1942. The substantial 
sums paid out for claims and matured endowments had, no doubt, 
been largely invested by the recipients in Government securities 
or used to pay death duties. The claims paid on whole-life major 
profit assurances had given the usual remarkable results ; in oe 
case more than six times the or’ginal sum asspred had been paid. 
Since the war started £117,658 had been paid in claims as a direct 
consequence of enemy action; of this, £70,952 wa included in 
the accounts for 1941. 

The increased charge to the society for income-tax, the low 
rate of interest on investments in new Government loais, and other 
wartime factors had had, and would continue to have, a consider- 
able influence on bonus-earning capacity ; however, there was ™ 
need to reduce interim bonuses for claims in 1942 below those 
allowed for similar claims in 1041. 

There was a substant'al margin in the society’s favour between 
book and market values of Stock Exchange securities, and other 
securities were conservatively valued. 

The great merit of life assurance was the security given by the 
sum assured (and any existing bonus) ; as far as could be foresee? 
these liabilities were amply provided for. 
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SUCCESSFUL RESULTS—INCREASED PROFIT 
SIR A. STEVEN BILSLAND’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of shareholders of the Union Bank of 
scotland, Limited, was held on the 6th instant, Sir A. Steven 
Bilsland, Bt., MC, DL, chairman of the Bank, in the chair, 

The chairman, in submitting the directors’ report, mentioned 
that the balance-sheet total of {51,700,000 was more than 
{7,000,000 above the highest previously recorded at April 2nd. 
This increase was mainly due to an expansion of £4,400,000 in 
deposits, which totalled £41,045,000. Although the amount of 
deposits shown in the balance-sheet constituted a record in their 
jong series of published accounts, it was considerably less than the 
highest figure reached during the year, because the date of the 
ynnual balance coincided not only with the close of a period of 
heavy withdrawals for payment of taxation and for the purchase 
of tax reserve but the 
March 31st of special nation-wide Warship Week efforts. 

The general and progressive increase of banking deposits was a 
direct result of colossal Government expenditure in connection 
with the war. It must not be regarded in any way as an indication 
of increased national prosperity. For the same reason, the Bank’s 
note circulation continued to expand rapidly, and at £4,245,000 was 
{1,073,000 higher than last year and also constituted a record. 

The Bank’s position continued to be one of great liquidity and 
strength, Cash and money at call and short notice amounted to 
[0,693,000, representing over 23} per cent. of their deposits. 

As a result of higher deposits they had been: able to increase 
their support of new Government issues. The Bank’s holding of 
British Government Securities showed an expansion on last year’s 
figure of £4,140,000 and now stood at £20,601,000. Bills dis- 
counted showed a decrease of £643,000 on account of a reduction 
of £815,000 in the Bank’s holding of Treasury bills, but this was 
more than offset by an increase of {1,000,000 in Treasury deposit 
receipts, where the total held on April 2nd this year was £2,500,000 
Notwithstanding the progressive decline in general banking 
advances during the past year or two, the Bank’s loans and advances 
ut £11,129,000 showed an increase of £1,261,000 over last year, 
which more than compensated for the decline reported a year ago. 


certificates, also. with culmination on 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 

Although the margin of profit continued to shrink, their increased 
resources had resulted in an expansion of earnings, and the profit 
of £304,000, which was arrived at after full provision for every 
known liability, showed a moderate increase of £6,000. 

This year £50,000 had again been placed to the published re- 
setve, which now stood at £1,900,000, and it had been thought 
desirable to resume allocations to bank and other premises account 
by a provision of £10,000. They were being asked to approve of 
the usual sum of £25,000 being set aside towards liability for pen- 
sions and allowances, and after giving effect to these allocations 
ind providing for the dividend of 18 per cent. recommended by 
the board, the carry forward would amount to £146,000, an increase 
of £3,000. 

The volume of banking transactions showed little, if any, diminu- 
tion, while the requirements of the Government for services of 
various kinds, soon to be increased by the handling of clothing 
coupons, tended to grow, and accordingly they were confronted 
with the problem of making a maximum contribution in man- 
power to the national war effort and at the same time endeavouring 
to maintain an adequate banking service. To some extent the 
difficulty had been met by closing certain branches and by reducing 
the period of attendance at others, but a position had now been 
tached where, with due regard to the needs and convenience of 
wad public, further action in the closing of branches would require 
0 be taken 

In conclusion, the chairman recorded their warm appreciation of 
the excellent services rendered by both permanent and temporary 
members of the staff in Scotland and in London during the past 
Year. He also expressed on behalf of the board and the Bank their 
sincere appreciation of the services of the general manager, Mr 
Norman L, Hird, whose outstanding qualities as a banker had been 
of the greatest value to the Bank in the present difficult period. 

The report was unanimously adopted and a dividend at the rate 
of 18 per cent. per annum declared. 

Sir A. Steven Bilsland, Bt., MC, DL, 
ef the Bank. 


was re-elected chairman 


SUCCESSFUL RESULTS OF DIFFICULT YEAR 


The one hundred and thirty-seventh annual general meeting of 
the Caledonian Insurance Company was held within the company’s 
office, Edinburgh, on the 7th instant. 

The chairman, Professor William Annan, CA, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said: We have continued to support the 
Government in its financial demands and our investments in the 
new Loans have now passed the £800,000 mark, while our total 
holdings of British Government securities at December 31, 1941, 
as shown in the life and general balance sheets, amounted to nearly 
£,4,000,000. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The net new life assurances granted during 1941 amounted to 
£957,964, as compared with £627,450 in 1940. With the reduction, 
however, which has been taking place in our field staff it is not 
anticipated that the 1941 figure will be maintained in 1942. 

While there is practically no change in the amounts of the death 
claims and maturities and the premium income at £589,777 is only 
slightly less than the figure of £591,838 for the previous year, there 
is a substantial reduction in the surrenders from £87,582 to £41,340 

The expenses for the year 1941, excluding those applicable to 
annuities, showed a ratio to net premium income of 14.3 per cent. 
compared with 1§ per cent. in 1940. 

The average rate of interest earned for the year 1941 on the life 
assurance and annuity fund, in common with the experience of other 
offices, has suffered a further reduction. It was £3 7s. 4d. per cent. 
after deduction of income-tax, as compared with £3 9s. 9d. per 
cent. for the previous year, the reduction being accounted for by a 
general fall in interest rates. 

As regards the assets, you will notice that the Stock Exchange 
securities stand in the balance-sheet in the aggregate at less than 
the value at middle market prices as at December 31, 1941, and the 
directors believe that the other assets are in the aggregate fully of the 
value stated in the balance-sheet. 

Despite the existence of the considerable unappropriated surplus 
of £563,752 which the quinquennial valuation disclosed, the direc- 
tors decided that under existing conditions the wisest course was 
to carry forward this amount. It is the intention of the directors 
to take into consideration at the next division of surplus the fact 
that no profits, excepting interim bonus, have been allotted to policy- 
holders in respect of the premiums paid for the quinquennium 
ended December 31, 1941. In the meantime, and until further 
notice, an interim bonus of £1 per cent. per annum is being 
paid on all ordinary participating policies becoming claims by death 
or maturity during 1942 in respect of each year’s premium due and 
paid for the years 1937 to 1940 inclusive. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


You will notice that the premium income for the year 194! 
was £771,311, as compared with £732,755 in 1940, and that the 
profit was £53,931, as compared with £14,665. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income in 1941 was £575,817, as compared with 
£510,930 in 1940, and the profit in 1941 was £6,208, as compared 
with £16,520 in the previous year. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
The premium income for 1941 showed a large increase at 
£351,692, as compared with £255,794 in 1940. After making full 
provision for all claims paid, outstanding and contingent, I am glad 
to say we were in a position to transfer a sum of £10,000 to the 
profit and loss account, 

In addition to the funds for the fire, accident and marine de- 
partments, there is a general reserve fund of £650,000. 

The chairman concluded by paying a tribute to the general 
manager, Officials and staff both at home and abroad. 

The report was adopted; the allocation of £20,000 to the staff 
pension fund was approved, and a dividend of I§s. per share, 
subject to deduction of income-tax, was declared for the year 1941, 
payable in equal half-yearly instalments on May 15th and Novem- 
ber 11th next. 
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JAPAN'S ENTRY INTO WAR A 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED Sras 
Although circumstances have indicated that pessimism as tO the 
PROFITS MAINTAINED 1941 results was not justified, it is patent that the entry of Japan 1942 
into the war cannot fail to have repercussions on our business, Up 
MR R. LANGFORD JAMES’S STATEMENT to the present we have been relatively fortunate in that, not having a 
. ; any branches farther to the east than Burma, Rangoon and Man. = a 
The following statement by the chairman (Mr R. oe dalay are the only places from which it has been found Necessany |” « 
James) has been issued to the shareholders with the report an to move (temporarily we both hope and believe). But whateve - ¢ ’ 
SCOOUNS to be submitted at the — hundred and twenty-eighth may be the outcome of the Japanese efforts to penetrate farthe| ° July 
ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of India, Limited, to the west, it appears obvious that, until the allied nations gy a3) a 
to be held on the 12th instant :— ; impose greater restraint on the naval activities of our enemies, trade} -* 
As was the case last year, the proceedings at our general meeting from and to the Bengal ports and the areas they serve must guffe 
will be purely formal. This short statement which accompanies ome restriction, and the same may apply not only to other Indign 
the report and balance sheet is therefore in substitution of the ports on the Bay of Bengal, but to Ceylon also. 
usual address by the chairman. This being the present position, shareholders will doubtless OWING t 
approve of our having decided, as a measure of prudence, to make} week OF 
THE DIRECTORATE a slightly smaller distribution from the profits, which enables y =. 
an ‘ oo i in the p 
a a st : to add £38,000 to the sum carried forward—raising it to £284,293~ 
Since we last met, Mr J. K. Michie has been appointed deputy- Aer ; e “s 4,253 of hopes 
7 ; : after allocating £50,000 to the pension funds and £'70,000 to houe| than ot! 
chairman of the board, and I take this opportunity of expressing property account ; received 
our appreciation of the services he is rendering to the bank in that _— ; gains he 
capacity. SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION ras : 
i ini lll lls ‘ol ly “ ; > yuyi 
= eee ees we ae rene oi singers i With regard to the balance sheet, the bank’s total liabilities and} sagging t 
—o — a a a oe wae 6 oa er of the ae assets are {5,000,000 higher than at the end of the previous yea,| steel, 
f 7 ¢ g < e' J Jas 5 se ° eee 8 ° . ° ° | 
ps Se - st ™ See : re oo ity; mae anes On the liabilities side this is almost entirely accounted for by an| 
> ene a Me ae" Gi : a - - 9 eee = - - pag increase in current, fixed deposit and other accounts, while amongy N 
mp wince a a -_ veer vs - companies with whic the assets, cash and bullion appear as {£1,000,000 higher, British 
. Sete oer anneal yng — To fill the place and Indian Government securities are nearly £3,000,000 up, and} Total sb 
: “sm =o of Eo org Mr W. G. Lely, of Messrs Wallace 44, figure representing bills of exchange shows an increase of} May !1 
tothers and Co., ee —s rt on te beard, end = nave £1,700,000 as compared with the previous year. The long period ae 
— ae ” —— - were — on securing his a occupied in transit of mails has again swollen this latter item, 268,000. 
Owing to the war-time uncertainties of the postal service, it has  iscounts, loans receivable and other sums due to the bank appeat 
again been found impossible to complete the 1941 accounts at the = a £600,000 less. The ratio of the combined items of cash and 
usual time, and our annual meeting must necessarily be held some Government securities to the bank’s total liability on current, fixed 
few weeks later than the normal pre-war date. deposit and other accounts is 70 per cent., which indicates a sound . 
In my last year’s address to the shareholders I expressed some position. By 
: : : n m: 
apprehension as to prospects for 1941. My fears, however, in It is a pleasure to pay a tribute to the staff of the bank both}  gultatior 
1egard to the bank’s results were not justified as the net profits— at home and overseas, who have maintained an efficient service not- Commit 
amounting to £437,738—closely approximate those of the previous withstanding the depletion caused by the large number now on — 
year, after providing a substantially increased sum for taxation ana duty with His Majesty’s Forces which has necessitated their re- A 
after making full provision for bad and doubtful debts. placement by a less experienced staff. In consequence an extra}  facturer 
In order that there should be no undue delay in payment of the _ strain has been placed on the senior members of the staff remaining} comes i 
final dividend this was again declared in the form of a second with us who have cheerfully overcome their difficulties and enabled Indus 
interim, but at the rate of 6 per cent. instead of 8 per cent., reducing our business to be carried on with as little dislocation as possible. Supply 
the total dividend for the year from 16 per cent.—a rate at which Our appreciation of the work of all members, both old and new, is which 
it has stood for the past few years—to 14 per cent. well deserved. which 
industri 
methyle 
subject 
I I necessa 
an ] I J aggrega 
calenda 
STOCK EXCHANGES showing little movement, but elsewhere ordinary shares despite the sharp reduc Expe 
; Canadian Pacific ordinary advanced } on tion in trading profits, while Woolworth’s Goods 
Tuesday on the latest traffic receipts. Later improved 1s. Elsewhere, Cable & Wireless| 0 No. 
London there was a distinct rally in long and ordinary improved a point on Tuesday on} May 1 
irredeemable Government stocks, and little dividend hopes. In midweek Marks &| iron pc 
Note : all dealings are for cash feature elsewhere. Spencer and Woolworth lost their earlier} balance 
WHILE the British landing in Madagascar ‘ rises, but Cable & Wireless stocks remained | gage (t 
served to improve sentiment, and partially ; strong. purses 
to offset the news from Burma, the effect Apart from’ occasional interest in parti- ae ae _ | certain 
On prices and turnover throughout the cular stocks on dividend prospects, the A sharp revival of activity in the kar} haberd 
markets was small, except for a_ slight relatively small turnover in the industrial market reflected the satisfaction felt by the} the ex: 
revival of buying, from the Cape, of kaffir market has not affected the firm undertone Cape at the Allied action in Madagucs: facture 
issues. Turnover in the gilt-edged market of the past few weeks. Brewery shares After quiet support had occasioned = chemic 
was moderate, but while irredeemable and were firm throughout, Guinness, Ohlssons small advances at the close of last weet) on ex 
long-dated stocks were easier in early deal- Cape and South African Breweries all | widespread buying on Tuesday rue Exp. 
ings, some institutional demand for short- showing marked improvement, but tobacco further gains for , many stocks. _ Un ; 
dated issues has occasioned a_ general shares continue to be dull, both BAT and Corporation rose % and West Wit Areas 0 No 
improvement among these stocks. The Imps easing sy at the end of last week, i's, as did Vlakfontein, although Gas May 1 
feature of the foreign bond market has although the former recovered this loss at Mines fell §. With stock in short supp port 
been the steady demand for Brazilian the reopening. Light dealings in the motor buying of diamond issues, in Pied (incluc 
stocks. After a general improvement of and aircraft section gave rise to some De Beers and Anglo American, result | Spanis 
} to a point before the week-end, the irregularity, but apart from an advance of sharp advances for both shares in “eS cludin; 
6} per cent loan rose 1} at the reopening, 's for Rolls-Royce on Monday, changes part of this week. Both the tin at Verde 
while point gains were registered for the were small throughout. A gain of ;'s for markets were quiet, and the —_ tut | Hatay 
5 per cent loans of 1903 and 1914. Indian Iron at the reopening was the only over left prices practically unalter Lat guese. 
Peruvian bonds were also in demand and feature of a quiet heavy industrial section, steady investment demand for tea say 
Mexican issues improved slightly on some although Bolsover was rather weak. Ship- coupled with small supplies has contin d _P 
i I ith th i i f ll i “ to raise prices. Quiet conditions prevail estin: 
enquiry. n contrast with the previous ping shares, apart from a small improve t D! 0 61 ferred 
week’s activity, the home rail market was ment in Cunard, were unchanged, but the in the oil market and changes Veedet a 
guiet, but prices showed no marked textile group, while generally quiet, became general negligible. Among a * 
change. Among junior issues, GW ordinary more active on Monday with interest Anglo Iranian and Shell improve On ws Cot 
rose 4 at the reopening, as did LMS centred chiefly on Fine Cotton Spinners tz on Tuesday, while Dame that c 
ordinary the following day, while prefer- issues. ‘The maintenance of the dividend steady throughout. Later all — righ repres 
ence issues moved narrowly. Interest in by Marks & Spencers occasioned an showed gains, but Anglo - Ecuado' the su 
the foreign rail market was slight, prices advance of od. in both the “A” and slumped on the dividend cut. margi 
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“FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


—_ ee Se ee ee ee 





7. | Corres. Security Indices 
1942 | Bargains| Day 
| in S.E, 1940 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
| List shares* Int.f 
ipl 30. 2,847 | 2,901 | 76-9 134-6 
May 1..--- 2,705 2,558 |} 716°9 | 134°5 
Midecse 3,194 2,639 | 76°9 | 134°5 
= §.. 2,413 | 2,928 | 76-9 134-4 
 €.... 2,726 2,372 77-0 134 °5 
pa _ 
¢ July 1, 1955=100. f 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74-8 
(Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942; highest 135 -6 (Apr. 29); 


jowest, 152 -2 (Jan. 5). 


New York 


QwinG to the technical position, the past 
week on Wall Street has seen some 
improvement from the low levels registered 
in the previous period. Utilities, in view 
of hopes of more favourable tax treatment 
than other sections of industry, have 
received some support, and elsewhere small 
gains have been scattered over a _ wide 
range Of securities, although the volume 
of buying is still very slight, Later a 
sagging tendency reasserted itself, with falls 
in steel, motor, utility and rail shares. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings: April 30, 279,000; 
May 1, 301,000; May 2*, 156,000; 
May 4, 260,000; May 5, 273,000; May 6, 
268,000. : 


* Two-hour session 


COMMODITY AND 


Furniture Prices Frozen.—An Order has 
been made by the Board of Trade, in con- 
sultation with the Central Price Regulation 
Committee, to arrest the rise in prices of 
furniture. The Order, which fixes maxi- 
mum prices at those ruling on May Ist, 
applies to the sale of furniture by manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers, and 
comes into force on May 11th. 


Industrial Alcohol.—The Minister of 
Supply has made the Control of Molasses 
and Industrial Alcohol (No. 16) Order, 
which came into force on May Ist and 
which reduces the minimum quantity of 
industrial alcohol (other than mineralised 
methylated spirit) above which dealings are 
subject to licensing. Licences are now 
necessary for quantities exceeding in the 
aggregate one gallon in any period of one 
calendar month. 


Export of Goods.—The Export of 
s (Control) (No, 21 Order (SR and 
0 No. 769), which comes into force on 
May 19th, will extend control to cover 
ron powder (or dust); weighing machines, 
balances and scales ; metal fittings for lug- 
gage (trunks, suitcases, etc), handbags and 
Purses ; footwear ; electric lamp caps and 
certain kinds of metal furniture and metal 
haberdashery. Additions are also made to 
the existing lists of iron and steel manu- 
factures; aluminium manufactures and 
chemicals respectively, at present controlled 
ON exportation. 


Export Control.—Under the Export of 
Goods (Control) (No. 22) Order (SR and 

No. 783), which comes into force on 
May 19th, licences will be required to ex- 
port goods of every description to Spain 
(including the Canary Islands and the 
Spanish Zone of Morocco), Portugal (in- 
cluding Madeira, the Azores and the Cape 
Verde Islands), Turkey (including the 
Hatay), Irak, Tangier Zone, Liberia, Portu- 
guese Guinea, Andorra, Rio de Oro, and to 
any port or. destination in Russia. All 
destinations classified “C” will be trans- 
ferred to the lists of destinations to which 
the export of all goods is controlled. 


Cotton Cloth Margins.—It is understood 
at certain weaving employers will make 
representations to the Cotton Controller on 
the subject of amendments to the weaving 
Margins which were recently fixed. Some 


THE ECONOMIST 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 





1942 | | 
aaeesonnes SEN | San April 
| Low | High} 15, | 22, 29, 
| April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
| 29 14 | 
347 Industrials ....| 62°4 75-0 | 64-6 | 64-2 | 62:4 
32 Rails | 60-1 | 71-00) 60-2 | 60-3 | 60°1 
40 Utilities. . | 53:1 | 67-4a) 57-0 | 56-3 | 53-1 
419 Stocks 60-8 | 73-3 | 63-2 | 62-7 | 60-8 
Av. yield* 8 -40% |7 65% |8 -27% |8 -29% 8 40% 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) Jan. 7. (b) Feb. 4. 


DaiLty AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS 





| 
April April April | April April | April 
23 24 2 | 27 | 2 | 29 
76-1 | 76-4 | 75-9 | 75-2 75 +2 76-7 
| | 
1942 High : 91 2, Jan. 5. Low: 75 2, April 28. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 9, 1942 Capital versions Money 
£ f f 
By Permission to Deal 240,045 306,067 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 664. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
£ { 
1942.. 671,176,949 667,174,896 
1941. errr 458,088,282 39,264,986 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K, ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
942 . 666,938,094 199,308 37,488 
TOGE 600 436,715,883 2,549,103 Ni 


manufacturers contend that they have not 
been fairly treated and some adjustment 
may be necessary. It is being urged that 
the conditions of sale should be extended 
to all cloth contracts—at present less than 
80 per cent of cloths are covered. 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 














(1935= 100) 
April | May May | May May 
i ee ee Be 5, 6, 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1942 
Crops 115.5 | 115.8 | 115.8 | 115.8 | 115.8 
Kaw materials 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index... .| 141.3 | 141.4 | 141.4 141.4 | 141.4 
| Mar. | Aug. | May | April April 
we | 6, 7 29, 
| 1937*| 1939 | 1941 1942 | 1942 
Crops .... | 147.9| 92.2 | 108.4 | 115.0 | 115.5 
Raw materials. ....} 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.9 | 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index 175.1 | 106.4 | 136.9 | 140.9 | 141.3 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


**THE EGONOMIST” INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 














(1927 = 100) 
Mar. | Aug. | Apr. | Apr. | Apr. 
31, 30, 29, 14, 28, 
1937°*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
Cereals and Meat...} 93.0 | 66.9} 97.3} 110.0} 111.2 
Other food .... 70.4| 61.1] 93.3] 99.5] 99.1 
ROMMOD 5 cceces 74.2] 54.3} 90.9] 93.3] 93.3 
Minerals .... 113.2 | 95.4 | 129.8 ; 130.7 | 130.7 











Miscellaneous. .....| 87.0 | 77.6 | 114.2 | 118.3 | 118.3 
Complete Index... .| 87.2 | 70.3 | 104.8 | 110.4 110.6 
1913=100 ........ | 119.9 | 96.8 | 144.2 | 151.9 | 152.2 





| nd, 
~* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


NUMBER OF FOOD PROSECUTIONS 





| | | 
| Prosecu- | Number |Percentage 














tions | Successful | Successful 
} 

Oct., 1939-Dec., 1940} 10,598 10,043 94-8 
Total 1941......... 29,329 27,475 =| 93-7 
March, 1941...... 2,141 1,994 | 93-1 
April gear 2,300 2,199 | 95-6 
May ‘a. ¥oeeRs 2,537 2,410 94-9 

une a ate wees 2,762 2,627 95-1 

uly a eeeuee 2,846 2,679 94-1 
MRE coe. pweeue 2,524 2,336 92-5 
September ,, ...... 2,501 2,280 91-2 
October ,, «+++. 3,130 2,887 92-2 
November ,, ...... 2,400 2,228 92-8 
December ,, ....-- 2,955 2,752 93-1 
January, 1942...... 2,420 2,218 91-7 
February ,, .....- 2,670 2,535 94-9 
March 4, ..se+- 2,366 2,211 93-5 





663 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
fh & £ 
NNR sa nccniuds 663,360,459 157,423 3,657,008 
MME fa 238 cg 4c 436,603,472 34,460 2,627,054 


+ Includes Government issues to April 28, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


TO THE PUBLIC 

3 Per Cent Savings Bonds.—Issue in 
multiples of £50 for 3 Per Cent Savings 
Bonds at price of £100 per cent, payable 
in full on application. Repayable at par 
September 2, 1970, or after September 1, 
1960, at 3 months’ notice. Principal and 
interest will be a charge on the Consoli- 
dated Fund of the United Kingdom. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Brush Electrical Engineering. — This 
company proposes replacing £143,170 5% 
per cent prior lien debenture stock, 
£77,007 44 per cent debenture stock and 
£64,482 4} per cent second debenture 
stock by share capital. If the whole 
amounts of the debenture issues are re- 
placed, the issued capital will be £391,489 
54 per cent cumulative preference stock and 
£536,488 ordinary stock, 

Canadian National Railways. — The 
Canadian Government will repay at par on 
November 1, 1942, the £12,500,000 out- 
standing 4 per cent Guaranteed Stock 
(Grand Trunk Railway Company of 
Canada). This is one of the Canadian 
National Railway Securities acquired by 
the Treasury in January under the Acquisi- 
tion of Securities Order 1942. 

Rio Cape Line Limited.—The outstand- 
ing £299,150 34 per cent First Debenture 
Stock will be repaid on July 31, 1942. 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(1937= 100) 
| Total 
| Home Export | % 
| | | Change 
| |} Index from @ 
| |Year ago 
Dh icensebens |} 100 |; 100 | 100 + 1-0 
PS cneckhws ee | 94 «| 82 93 | — 7:0 
SE ce acccades | 105 | 80 | 103 | —10-7 
ah 0s waun cui |; 116 83 114 +10-7 
| 
1941 Feb. ...... | 106 68 | 105 |- 5-4 
a ee eene 124 102 123 —19-1 
oo eee 119 | 83 117 10-3 
.» Mar 128 |! 114 | 127 + 3-1 


Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association 
in collaboration with Bank of England. 

Purchase Tax is not included ; figures are therefore 
comparable throughout. For annual figures 1935-1940 
and monthly figures Sept., 1940—Oct., 1941, see Economss# 
Nov. 29, 1941. Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 


Average price{per Ib. at | ind 














on! eee bocce | m- 
crease 
Sept. 1, | Feb. 28,| Apr. 1, | Sete. 
1939" | 1942 "| 1942" | °P* 
| 1939 
Beef, British— ied 144 | sd. | 
sas 13 ai kt Bh i By 2 
Thin flank ...... | O 7} O 98) O MY] 27 
Beef, chil’d or frozen } 
Ree cana | o 94] 11 at oe 
Thin flank ...... BAtigatea ss 23 
Mutton, British— | | | 
RR c cab ecanaes 1 & 1 58] 1 S$} 13 
Breast .....00- 1 @ Bei ee); 8s 8 
Mutton, frozen— | | | 
PGs cGcedasen | 010¢| 10] 10+) 16 
OS ere 04 |, 0 4 0 4 7 
PE oc ccnccenaes 1286 1.8 Os 36 
WO ashas cacaks Sis Ba taele or aie a) a 
Flour (per 7Ib.)....| 1 14 322i} BI 
Bread (per 41b.)...| 0 8 | 0 8 | 0 8 | -—3 
kg TE TE ae ee ,64 8 
Sugar (gran.) ......| 0 3 | 0 3 0 3 1 
Milk (per qt.) ...... ° et 0 8%] O 83) $1 
fresh. ...+. | a 
Butter it alin | 1 3h pa +7, 3% {34 
CE ci nxeweses } 010 s 3 sy . 
Margarine, special. . \o 6} 09 09 12 
Standard. .| 0 5 0 ; ' 
Eggs, fresh (each). 5 0 2 2 at : 3 
Potatoes (per 7Ib.).| 0 63 0 8 0 8 28 
Index all foods | 
weighted (July | 
1914=100)...... | 138 | 162 | 160 | 17 


\ 





Source : Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 























| P.O. and Telegraph... ... = 120 | 
> 2 week y 9 Z | Overseas T eae 12 . 
I a week ended ae 1942, total verseas Trade Guarantees.... RETURNS 
ra ¢ ve > 7 aoc . | 
= y revenue was {65, ,000, against 132 | MAY 6, 1942 
rdinary expenditure of £127,468,000, and | , 
j sues to sinking funds of £120,000. Thus, | NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) ISSUE DEPARTM ENT 
including sinking fund allocations of | Tithe Act............. 310 | f ; 
443,155, the deficit accrued since April lst | | Notes Issued : 776,949,708 | Govt. Debt 11,015.10) 
sania in Circln. Other Govt "oe 
s 4 
is £278,551,000 against {274,053,000 for | FLOATING DEBT | In Bankg. De- 53,291,867] Securities 817,208, 
the corresponding period a year ago. | partment Other Secs 17614 
r (£ millions) | | Silver Cois 
; : | fF Lom 9,622 
- . | Tre : Ways and 2 | ; aumenssni 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING | Tressury Means | Trea- Amt. of Fid 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE | oa a a ae Issue 830,000,0 
' Date —— Bank e- Oat- Gold Coin & 
Receipts into the Ten- 5 Public of posits, ing | | Bullion (at 
Exchequer | der ‘ep Depts. | Eng- ane Dest | 168s. per oz 
(£ thousands) | a | fine) 241,575 
ae April 1 } Aprill | Week | Week 1941 ' | 20 ene | oe 
_ to to ended ended | May , 3 | 875-0 Not available | $50,241,575 830,241,57 
Ma May May May 1942 | 
3 e% oh 2 | Jan. 31 | 945-0) 1584-0) 191-0] 9-2 | 764-5] 3493-7 | 
Oncinans —— — )_ ™ Sloe ae eee BANKING DEPARTMENT 
REVENUI 21 | 905-0 ; f 
=" ’ ; eer ae ! { 
income Tax 35,832 | 62.799 | 5.801 112.650 | » 28} 905-0) 1612 215-4 | 21-7 | 677-5) 3432-3 b a 14. 553.000 | « ‘ 7 tkT or 
Sur-tax 4480 |} 4.660 +0 63 | Mar. 7/| 905-0 Not available | aes, CO ee 1¢ 7902 | Oth 2 i 117, 357,838 
Estate, et Duties 9 483 10.800 3 l ) { 14 | 905-0 , i | ines : ol ner Secs 
Stamps 9401 770 om ” 91! 905-0 . . Publi Deps 16,801 947 | mance _— 
N.D.C 1,376 | 2,472 370 | 254 | o aa 2620 -6 j 195-1] ... | 496-5} 5312-2 Other Dep See writies 03°638'811 
E.P.T 13,512 | 17,560 2.098 | 3,59 Apr 4 905-0 Not av ible | Bani ee 8 453.677 “9,008,814 
Other Inland Rev. .| 30 | St oa | | yy 11 | 905-0 ; | Sa ani’: apaer earl 31.137 43 
‘ 18 | 910-0 } a : } her Ac $9,027,290 — SLI Ae 
Fotal Inland R 65,653 99,121 | 10,792 | 18,459 | o 25 | 920-0! 1757 3) 251-7 | 17-0 | 487 } 3432 -9 168,080,928 Gold & Silver ane 
| Ma 2 | 935-0 | Not available | | r Coin 816,535 
Customs 1,941 | 29,774] 6,349 3 , = 
Excise 9.120 | 39,159 11,666 | 25,245 TREASURY ILLS 202,603,677 202,603,677 
| 
Total Customs and | LAS Y BILLS * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis 
Excise 1,061 | 68.933 | 18.01 »9 182 (£ millions) sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 
Motor Duties 3,375 2,044 426 431 | . ¢ iii Per 
Canadian Govt. ( j | aaneeant “Rare Cent | 
tribution 22.472 8.98 Date of of Allot- (Allotted 
>, i - Niet j ender a . TUE ro1e 
Post Office vet , | _ fered) APPlied: 5 note ment at | COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
Receipts) | 2,150 4,000 1,700 | 2,400 Offered for llotted Min. 
Wireless Lic« , 270 |} 27 Rate | tions 
Crown Lands 170 160 | i94i s d ‘e ~ 
ReceiptsfromSundry | May 2 75-0 | 170-4 75-0 | 20 3-16 ll | 
Loans 66 394 133 “1942 ne | | 1941 12 
Miscel. Receipts 833 | 6,948] ... | 3,569 Feb. 6 | 60-0) 1486| 60-0/ 20 0-23] 21 | 
— a 65-0 | 139-9} 65-0| 20 0-20! 26 | | 
otal Ordinary Rev.| 123,308 | 204,342 | 30,933 |63,433 | »o 75-0 | 153-7| 75-0} 20 0-52] 31 | May | April | April | May 
| " 97 | 75-0] 142-6] 75-0| 20 0-18| 35 | 7 22 | 29 | 6 
SELF-BALANCING | Mar. 6 75-0 | 139-4 75-0 | 20 0-31; 38 ' | 
P.O. and Bro i » ww 75-0 | 128-0 75°0 | 20 0-34 | 44 
casting ae 6,554 7,70 rT 60 . 75-0} 121-4 | 75-0 20 0-63 50 Issue Devt 
a ae 75-0 | 131-6 | 75-0} 1911-69) 60 Notes in lation 626 -O} 767-1, 771-2) 776-9 
Total 129,858 | 212,042 | 31,833 | € April 3 75-0 | 147-2 75-0 | 20 2-72} &# Notes in banking depart 
} » 10 | 75-0 | 155-0) 75-0) 20 3-02) 35 ment . 54-3| 63-17 59-1] 53:3 
} a. 17 15-0 | 147 +5 75-0 | 20 2-89 36 Government debt ind | 
Issues out of the a 75-0 | 133-0 | 75-0] 20 3-15! 44 securities® 677-2) 828-2 828-1) 828-2 
Exchequer to meet | May l 75-0! 148-0 75°01 20 0°30 37 | Other securitk 2°8 1-8 1-9 18 
savments | silver Coin ) 0} ( )-0 0 
1 disioane ds) | On May Ist applications at] £99 14s. lld. per} cent ‘ we i ‘ ae : so > | He > a} 02 
—— —- = for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, | ee ; 18S <ONTGS 00 168 OOLIGS 
— =— I | Ap - 1 = a 4 | Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted ire , 169 OOV16S 00 168 CONS 
oO ended ndex . “ > a ati aes at a €] ’ 
Maw Ma ay Saw M: ay as to abo it 37 per cent of the ,amount applied for, and Public 2:2 7-4 14-0) 168 
3 3 applications at higher prices in full. Applications at i ealiaas 113-6] 128-7 122-6} 118-5 
1941 | oie 1941 sete £99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were Other 54 -0} 51-0 51-4) 496 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasu ry Bills are \Total 179-8) 187-1 188-0} 184-9 
ORDINARY being offered on May 8th. For the week ending May 9th in aces Dept 
_ EXPENDITURE the banks will be asked for Trea asury deposits to a 4 * ore te it 102-5; 110-1) 111-2) 117-4 
Int. & Man. of Nat maximum amount of £35 millions. whee ; 15] 7 
Debt | 45,944 | 51,930 | 17,068 | 18,869 ; Discounts, et so ast] ofl 084 
Payments to N. Ire oe at TH al i 145 -8| 148 
land 299) 327 . reaenee Total ae an “al | 54 
Other Cons. Fund } NATIONAL SAVINGS Banking depart. re¢ 55°93} 65-6 39-6 -? 
Services. 286 278 4 10 | CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% p 8 ol 43-0 31-7 39 
oma renee = roportion 0} 34 , 
mua ee | BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Supply Services 350,366 | 429,915 |69,410 [108589 | (£ thousands) ® Government debt i £11,015, 100 ; ital 
——- _ 510 £14.553.00( duciary issue d fro 80 sill 
Total Ordinary Ex-| Week 3% 3% } +b b +e .. Kid ; y ' ue — from £780 mulhor 
penditure | 396.895 | 482.450 86.487 |127468 ded N.S.C. | Defence | Savings | B we! a ee —- 
| — | Bonds Bonds | 1949.51 
SeELF-BaLancinc | } | > 
a en eee | Mar. 24.. 10,394, 8,015 , 48,220) 48,9758 
casting 6,550 7,700 900 | 2,600 » Sl 11,415 9,936 34,111 31,324 § ; > e 
on | Apr. 7 4,932 | 3,367 11,008 4,206§ | GOLD AND SILVER 
fotal 403,445 |490,150 | 87,387 1130068 | » 14.........) 4,810] 3,203 | 7,372)|) 4,566§ he Bank of Engla v for gold 
: a 6,203 2,843 6,735 4,001§ . - I s 2. - — + he a oon 
After increasing Exchequer balances by | “” 28....... 5,472 2,665 S a Panet In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
£733,919 to £3, 352,040, the other operations | ~ ay ~ ” have been as follows : 
for the week (no longer shown separately) | Totals todate..... 530,453*! 452,166 712894f|| 398232 § Date ¥ : dae = 
i gToss ( ) a. . 
raised the gro National Debt by | © 127 weeks. + 70 weeks. t 30 weeks, April 30 234 234 
£64, 709, 818 to about /14 002 millions, after § Including series “‘A.” Including all Series Mav l s 234 234 
deducting sinking fund allocations in | Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 1 234 234 
1941-42, but before allowing for issues to May 5th amounted to a total value of {47,885,474 234 234 
. Up to Apr. 25th, principal of Savings Certificates to 254 
sinking 942-43 cteeen alt MOA a 234 
sinking funds in 1942 . | the amount of £64,472,000 has been repaid. | Be keene s 3 234 
MONEY MARKET Market Rates.—The following rates remained une 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-18% 
changed between May 2nd and May &th. Tre asury Bills: 2 months, 1-14 % ; 3 — i 
Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Day-to-day money, 2-14%. Short Loans, 


Bank of England remained unchanged between May 
2nd and May 8th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange.) 
United States. $ (4-863) 4-024-034; mail transfers 
4-02}-03f. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 


fers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 


224) 17-30-40. 


Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. entina. Peso 
= -45) 16-953-17°13; mail transfers 16 -953-17-15. 

West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 
transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 
99 -80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 
4 -02-044. 


Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 


Clearing Offices. Peseta (25 -224) 40 -50 (Official 
rate) ; mg: 55 ans rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 
520. Utaly. 71-25 lire 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-8. India. 
rupee) 174-1840. Belgian Congo. 
China. National $ 2}-3éd. 


Special Accounts are in force for 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Rupee (18d. per 
Francs 176}-j 


Brazil, Chile, 
for which no rate 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. # cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between May 2nd and May 8th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939) 
Discount rates: Bank Bills, 60 days, 14%; 3 months. 


Bank deposit rates Discount deposit at call $ 


at notice 3%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 











New York | April April | May | May | May May 
on 29 | 30 1 2 4 5 
! 

Cables : Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
London | 4033 | 4033 | 4039 | 4033 | 403% “7 
Montreal . . .|88 -000/88 - 125188 -000) 88 -000, 88 -060)88 ° > 
Zuricht ..../23-°30 {23-30 123-30 |23-30 |23- eles 70° 
B. Aires \23 -65*, |23- 65*|23 -68*|23 -68°|25 “66 23° ; 
Brazil...... 5-14 | 5-141 5-14] 5-14 | 5°14 


* Official rate 29 -78. ¢ Commercial Bills. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption | for fixed interest stocks and for changes” in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 


































































































— Prices Price, | Price, | Yield, || __ Prices [ i ‘Price, | Yield, 
Prices, Year 1942 | Year 1942 Last two | 
Year 1941 Jan. 1 to May 5 Name of Security z. May Mey Jan. 1 to May 5 Dividends | Name of Security | a May “ny 
fig | Low || High | Low 1942 | 1942 1942 High | Low (a) (6) () | || 1942 | 1942 1942 
—- l British Funds £ s. d. || 1 9 9 1 Coal and Steel s. d. 
16} 83% | 82% ||Consols 2$%........... 823 823 |3 0 5 || 45/9 | 43/- ? b ? a \Baboock & Wilcox £1...]] 44/44 | 44/4 4 19 0 
a 110 113% | 111% || Consols 4% (after 1957) .4) = 112 | 310 6f|| 50/3 | 46/6 344] 11} 6||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1)| 48/9 48/1} | 6 4 6 
| SF | Took | 99h iconv. 2436 194049... } 90 | 100 22 Sy) deme] age | tthe) t3he [Brown (ohn) Ord. 10". 339 | 199 [8 2 0 
| ° © 1994-49..... | a jo habe wcccces / 
: 101 103 j 101 ||Coav. 3 3% 1948-53...... 102 102 213 9 || 20/8¢| 14/- 7 c| Nile Dermen Leng Ord. £1...|} 15/- 15/- Nil 
F 102 107 105 Conv. 34% (after 1961)..|| 106% 106 | 3 5 3f|| 22/6 | 20/- || +2$5| 4 a|iGuest Keen &c. Ord. £1 ./| 21/9 21/9 |}8 5 9 
1084 | 104% 105; 103$ ||Conv. 5% 1944- —64...... 104 104 3 0 O}] 27/9 | 25/73 74a! 15 6/||Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 26/3 26/3 | 811 9 
9] 38 oer Punding 3 % 1086-41... * 94 218 6 || 45/6 | 42/1$|| +4 6] +2$a||Staveley Coal Ord. fl 43/1} | 43/9 | 219 Sf 
101 993 Sending 38/1959-69 oe oot 1004 3 r 9 ae 3i/- vs eS is = ‘eel | 8s Sy = 68 n 
hy bees ( ~ a ww r / 
ng | 2 Gh | 1144, || Funding 4% 1960-90; | 1144 1344 219 3 || 23/7¢| 22/19|| 5%] 24a||United Steel Ord. £1....|| 23/- | 23/- | 6 18 0 
100 || Nat. Def. bs Of | 2 8 6k 17/6 | 15/5 4 6 6||Vickers Ord. 10/-....... 16/6 16/9 | 519 
td 100 | 101 100} || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58. . .|| 101 101 | 217 6| , . : ‘ Textiles 
9948 || 100: 993 || War Bonds 24% 1945-47|| 100 100 210 0 || 10/103 /- Nilc| Nilc||Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 7/3 | 7/6 Nil 
wt eae | aoet (vine sctet asess) woot | att (235 3 soa] 8 | BE] NYS car 8° | 82 [50g 
Se + /o 4 i - a irc i - 
By (ee | ath | et [reese as | tt | at [288 1 Be) | aS) SS ieee | ae |e 80 
“+ $ } 2 it ° oe / | 49/ 
1 102 1064 1048 War Loan 3% aft. 1952.|| 1044xd| 1044 6 7 Of| : P be} rrmerte nte yet “AS | | 
894 97 958 || Local Loans 3% aaacicen 964 964 | 3 2 4/1 73/9 | 72/- || 10 b 5 a/|\Callenders Cable, &c. £1 .|| 72/6 72/6 |}4 2 9 
934 1003 984 || Redemption 3% 1986-96)| 99 99 3 1 0/]| 22/9 | 20/9 || 7a! 12$0/|\Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..|| 22/ 22/6 |} 4 8 6 
102 | 100 101 101 Austria 3% 1933-53....|} 101 101. | 21710) 41/- | 37/6 | 10 ¢| 10 c\|English Electric Ord. £1.|| 40/- 40/- |5 0 0 
lg | 96 101f | 1003 late 3 Pas a. a 1014 101lf | 3 8 O |] 83/9 | 78/4$]| 20 c| lle — Sieeets Cod. £1.|| 83/9 | 83/9 |4 3 9 
m. vts. | || Gas and Electrici 
105f | 101 102 101 Australia 5% 1945-75...|| 101} 102 4 9 0]|| 38/9 | 34/6 3 a} 5 6/|\County of London a. 37/6 | 37/6 | 4 5 O 
106 | 100 102 100 {|New Zealand 5% 1946..|| 1003 100} | 5 2 9]] 29/- | 28/- 3§6| 24a||Edmundsons Ord. f1....|} 28/6 | 28/6 | 4 4 0 
Ml | 107 |) 109 | 1074 Nigeria 5% 1950-60..... 108 108 315 O}} 14/73| 12/1 44] 24 \|\Gas Light & Coke Ord. {1|} 12/9 | 12/6 | 312 0 
Corporation Stocks | 32/3 | 29/4 446|  2a/|\North-East Electric £1 ..|} 31/3 31/3 }4 9 9 
i 106 108) 105% || Birmingham 5% 1946-56|| 106 106 |3 7 4/4} 40/- | 38/2 24a b ||Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 39/44 | 39/44} 4 0 9 
1 | os | a [tineectaeiaacsa: | St) Shs aa Me | Sr] Se] Solem | a | eee 
" | Motor an rcraft 
106 | 1003 || 106g | 105 Middlesex 34% 1957-62.|| 105 | 105 3 1 6]] 17/3 | 15/- 10 c{ 10 c|jAustin ‘A’ Ord. 5/-..... 16/- 16/- | 3 2 6 
te ms | - Foreign Governments 21/44 | 20/1} ike 74 ¢ ||B.S.A. Ord. {1......... 21/- 2i/- |7 2 9 
t rgentine 44% Stg. Bds./ 101 | 101 | 4 9 0} 14g] 9/3 6 6| 4 a/|\Bristol Aeroplane 10/-...|| 9/9 | (9/9 |10 5 0 
31 384 46 Brazil 5% Funding 1914. 564 | 584 | 4 5 6p)| 14/9 11/9 410 ¢}| +8 c|\Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/-H 12/3 12/6 6 8 OF 
n 11} 23¢ ||Chile 6% (1929)........ 244 | 254 | 517 8m|) 26/44] 24/- || 6 c¢| 3 a||Ford Motors Ord. {1....|| 24/3 24/6 | 418 0 
a4 11k 83} ||Egypt Unified 4%...... 87 87 412 Of] 13/1¢| 11/4}|| 15 @| 17} |\Hawker Siddeley 5/-....|| 13/- 12/6 |13 0 0 
42 9 3 | 5b || Japan 54% 1930....... 64 64 As 69/6 | 65/- 2$a| 1246 |\Lucas (Joseph) Ord. fi.. 65/- 65/- | 412 0 
13 58 } 11k 703 | Portuguese 3%......... 77 77 | 31711 }} 33/- | 29/10$|| +74] 10 a ||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ..|| 30/74 | 30/- | 218 Of 
45 27 36 33 1Spanish 4%............ 334 334 11213 9]} 93/9 | 82/6 20 ¢| 20 c||Rolls-Royce Ord. {1....|} 91/3 91/3 |}4 8 0 
i i } ric oa Shipping - 
year'1s42 || Last, two || Price, se Yield, |} 16/14] 13/3 || Nile| Nile {Cunard Ord. £1......... 15/9 | 15/9 Nil 
Jan.1 to May 5 Dividends Name of Security || AP™ |“. May 25/- | 21/6 5 ¢| 6 ¢||Furness, Withy Ord. £1..|| 22/6 22/6 | 5 6 6 
MAT Low |e @ | 28, °, 5. |} 28/10} 25/3 || 6 6| 2 al|P. & O. Def. £1......... 27/6 | 27/6xd) 5 16 0 
ligh | Low | (a) (6) (c) | 1942 | 1942 1942 24/6 | 20/7 || 5 ¢c| 6 e¢||Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1|| 22/- 22z/- |5 9 O 
- . ff . l l | 20/- | 16/- || Nile| 5 —- Castle Ord. 41....|| 19/- | 19/3 | 5 4 0 
“0 Yo || allways £ s. d. | | Tea and Rubber 
1 7% || Nil Nil ||B.A, Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.| | 8} 8 Nil 1/3 | 3/9 4 c| 4 e||Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1..!| 5/74 5/74 |14 4 0 
12 % Nil Nil ||Can. Pacific Com. $25. . 11 ll Nil 14/6 6/- 4 b| 2 a|lAnglo-Dutch of Java {1.|| 8/9 8/9 |13 14 0 
39 lie 24 b |Great Western Ord. Stic. | 424 424 | 9 8 4) 32- | 17/6 || 1bb| 24a//Jokai (Assam) Tea £1 21/3 | 22/6 | 817 6 
1st | 1084 246| 24 |G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.) 114} 1144 |4 7 4 2/14| 9d. || 6 6] 4 a|iLondon Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 1/- | _1/- |20 0 0 
49 2a| 2 bIILN.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. 54 54 7 8 2/|| 20/6 | 8/108)| 10 ¢| 3 c|\Rubber Pitns. Trust f1..|| 11/3 11/3 | 5 6 9 
mF 16 lgc|} 2 c/|L.M.S. Ord. Stock ...... ‘| 194 19} |10 7 10 i/8 9d. || 9 ¢| Nil ¢ |\United Serdang Rbr. 2/-.|| /- 1/- Nil 
5 50} 2a} 2 DdIIL.M.S. 4% Pref. 1923...) 544 | 54 |7 8 2 i Oil 
. 38 Ra 24 b | |London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 40} 40} |7 2 O]] 53/9 34/44 | 5 5 c¢|/Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 .. 38/9 41/3 | a Z 
# | 149 ae 19 ¢ ||Southern Def. Stock . 16¢ , 5p [11 5 10)) 54/88} 27/6 || 10 6] 5 a||Burmah Oil Ord. f1..... 30/- 31/103} 
654 | 614 2¢a| 2$6||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 644 644 | 715 O|| 56/3 | 34/44 || +245] +24a||Shell Transport Ord. £1 .|| 38/9 41/103} 2 8 Of 
1] @enke end Discount | 72/6 | 63/5¢/| 5 a| 10 6 ||Trinidad Leaseholds £1. .|| 67/6 67/6 | 4 8 9 
m3 | 67/6 |} a} 10 b|\Alexanders £2, {1 pd. ...|| 70/- | 70/- |5 0 O|] gq) | oor ts oh 317 9 
3k 34a|  4}6/||Bank of Australasia £5..|| 58 17 3 of Sel ee esl wero ine eal oes | un ise 6 
nH 365 6 a| 6 b||Bank of England Stock. .|| 379} | 3804 |3 3 0 || 36/104 = | a ; - ; Se ott! sit 33/14 | 3.12 0 
43 | 3 Gell Se | ve i gt 
Ge AoE | Sas] Seslmame ct Newssacte Sakes) E12 3e Sol ae) 28 8 a 8 mn Amt gi] Sah | Ss) 28 
w- | 72/9 - b | Barclays Bank ‘B’ 41 «| 75/- 74. 1315 9 88/18) 70/- it 744 € tay ¢ Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1. = Ss 2 : _ 
ree 5 al 2 b ||Chartered of India £5 . 6 6 |6 5 off S8/6 | 64/9 | : b British Oxygen Ord. £1.1) Doin, | 90/73 | 416 0 
(45 £246| {2ha|lHongkong and S. $125..|| ¢483 | £49, |10 2 0 |) 22/9 | 19/9 || 10 6] 10 a/[British Plaster Board 5/- /7% tls a 
Bios! So) |) “GbS) &SP6 |ifonekons (i fies... Ge | BE 1420 Chaser’ | ane 1 oxtetl ue te roe Stk. ..|| 153 Ss ises 
ws t/6 8 a| 8 b||Midland £1, fully paid...) 87/9 | 87/3 | 313 3) 1390, | alae | ae) ee IDuntop Rubber Ord. a] ae — le@@ 
5 a| 5 b|\Nat. Dis. £24, fully paid| 6 | 6 |4 0 0 | Wi : fe 14 14/3 | 4 4 0 
oS | c4/- || 7%a| 7$8\INat. Prov. £5, £1 paid...|| 66/— | 66/6 | 410 0 || 25/18] 13/3 | Nile) 6 ¢ ||Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- ..|| 14/- ca 
468) | 443 8ha| 85 |lRoyal Bank of Scotland.|| 465. | 465 |313 0|| 29 | 22/= || 128 q ed ee seem ba OE a9 3 1117 0 
50/- | 46/9 3h 6} b ||Union Discount £1 | 48/9 48/9 4201 63/6 31/3 20 b| Nil a Harrisons & Cros. Def. iil ; 417 0 
m3 | 77/9 || 9 a| 9 b||Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 80/6 | 81/- |4 8 9) YB | OD 5) 5 }/ilmperial Chemical Ord. 61] 52° | Ste 17 6 
es . , oe / | | 6 | S# || t7}a} t10 b ||Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1| 63 6% | 21 t 
| Insurance | $444 | $394 || $2.00 c | $2.00 c ||International Nickel n.p.|| $41 wo 618 0 O 
it 23) || 40 a| 50 } Alliance £1, fully paid...|} 254 | 25 | 312 6 || 31/3 | 24/9 10 ¢| 5 ¢||Lever & Unilever Ord. £1) 25/- | 25/- | 4 19 . 
128 | lle |} 6/-6| 4/6a|\Atlas £5, £1} paid...... | lt 1144 | 411 3 || 50/6 | 39/9 || 5 @| 5 }||London Brick Ord. £1...|| 43/9 | 43/9 | 411 9 
8/- 79 2/-b 1/6 a |\Gen, Accdt. £1, 5/- pd. | 85/- 85/- 4 2 0|] 39/1$| 30/- |} 15 @| 20 b||Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-. 34/44 35/74 | 5 1 0 
2%} | 244 |] 10/-a} 10/-b||Lon. & Lancs. £5, £2 pd.|| 25} 255 | 318 5 || 98/9 | 85/7§ || 126) 7a |/Murex {1 Ord. ......... 92/6 | 92/6 | 4 & & 
16 14 t17} a 120 b ||Pearl £1, fully paid .....| 16 16 |2 6 9} 22/- | 19/6 || 2a 6 b||Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-|| 20/6 | 20/6 | 4 2 9 
4 13} 6/-a ~b||Phoenix {1 fully paid. . | 144 144 | 4 2 6 || 65/3 | 58/9 2ha| 12} ||Spillers Ord. £1......... 62/6 | 62/6 | 416 0 
‘ 20% || t57 he $582 ¢ Prudential £1 ‘A’.......|] 258 | 25 | 2 5 9+] 64/43 | 60/- || 3a] 10 b|\Tate and Lyle Ord. f1...|| 61/3 61/103} 4 7 6 
4 11 a} 19 }6||/Royal Exchange £1 al 1h 7% |316 O| 33/- | 28/- 5 ¢| 10 ¢||Triplex Safety Glass 10/-| 29/44 | 28/9 |3 9 9 
§ u 3/36] 3/3a||Royal £1, 12/6 paid.....|) 8xd| 8 | 4 1 3|| 86/6 | 80/6 || 10 6| 10 a|\Tube Investments Ord. £1) 82/6 82/6 | 5 0 0 
6 5 13ga| 132 |\Sun Life £1, fully paid...|| 64 68 14 6 O]| 73/lb| 62/6 3$a| 835 |\Turner & Newall Ord. £1|| 65/7} | 65/74 | 3 16 0 
i ! 5 12 0 
preeentee ce | 33/- | 28/6 || 7a|(d)15 b ||United Molasses Ord. 6/8} 29/44 | = a 548 
Wi | 165k |] 4 | 6 b|[Debenture Cp. Ord. Stock!| 1824 | 1824 | 5 9 7 | CO/6 | M7/- | We) 3% Od! woolworietines reese OP ; 
ie | dea YTS) $ siinwentment ts Det sik 18 | Ut) 1816 S|] aes | sermh] 90 «| 90, [AshansiGoldietnora.a| 40'. | ag | ® 9 0 
20 | 193 4a| 6 bIIUS, Deb. Cp. Ord. Stockl| 1944 | 1944 |5 210] .29 | 3/7, || 6 ¢| Nila) ‘Burma Corp. Ce e.9 Ta 326 |6 2 0 
| 2 42/6 30/74 10 ¢| 10 c|\Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 31/3 
|| Breweries, &c. | 9x | 7 Nile | 20 c||De Beers (Def.) £24..... a) is. & 
150/6 138/ 5 a| 15 }/||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.... seers | 147/- 214 6} 40/- | 35 | llga@} 11}6||/Randfontein Ord. £1....| 35/74 36/3 12 : 
59/~ 54/6 5 a 9 b|\Courage & Co, Ord. fi... i] . 55/6 5 0 9] 8} 64 15 a 15 }/||Rbokana Corp. Ord. a. 68 6t | 4 0 
T/3 | 71/103'| 10 6} 644 ||Distillers Co. Ord. £1.. i) 74/9 | 74/9 |4 6 O| 15/6 | 11/9 6 b| 5 a@||Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|| 11/6 | 1a }4 5 
4/9 80 15 6| 11 a@|/Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £3 87/- 91 1514 O}f it 58 62$a| 62} 6 |\Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... i ott | \10 8 0 
2/6 | 79 ™%\| 7 q 15} 6 ||Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1...|| 88/- | 89/6 |5 0 O}} 7 | 68 2/6a| 5/66 ||\Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. . 64 | oe 6 a 0 
60/9 | 50/7411 11 6! 4 @|\Watney Combe Def. 1..|) 56/9 | 58/9 |5 2 O|] 4%! 38 Nil_| Nil _|lW. Witwatersrand lo- i 48 | 46 | UNM 
4) Interim div. (6) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs, (d) 1 Inc ludes 24% , not subject to tax. Y ield bi isis 25%. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat at yield. (é) Annas 
) 


per share. (j) Yield to average redemption—end 1960. (Rk) Based on redemption at par 1946. (n) Yield on 1.55% basis. (p) Yield on 2}%basis. ft Free of Tax. 


OVERSEAS WE NEW YORK PRICES 








| Close Close | Close Close | Close Close 
| Apr. May | 3. Commercial Apr. May Apr. May 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 1. Railroads. 28 5 | and Industrial 28 5 | 2. 5 
. 2 for Week Receipts Atlantic Coast. 21) 2: Am. Smelting.. 353 37 | Int. Paper..... l1@ 
Name | % | Ending : Can. Pacific ... 4 4h Am. Viscose... 224 23% Liggett Myers.. 50% 5 
= ; | Gt. Nthn. Pf. . 226 238 Anaconda..... 23 244 | Nat. Distillers . 174 «18 
| 1942 - or — 1942 | + or — N.Y. Cent. 7 7% | Beth.Steel.... 538 554 Nat. Steel ..... 443 46 
i | | Pennsylvania.. 20$ 20% | Briggs..... . 17 18h | Phelps Dodge.. 24% 25 
i | Southern...... 13} 13 | Celanese of A... 152 158 | Proct. Gamble . “4 458 
and Pacific....| 44|May 2 $1,670,000 + 85,000 | 63,801,000 |+ 1,021,000 i Chrysler ...... 514 544 | Sears Roebuck. 
BA. Gt. Southern ..| 44 | 2 | $2,359,000 |+ 106,000 |107,565,000 |+ 120,156,000 | % Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag.. 16% 168 | Se... a 
» Western te 44) ° 2 $726,000 |— 259,000 | 37,451,000 |+ 3,370,000 —_ on zs - 24 24 Remtaem: S08, 1084 15 cont } _: ' 
ree Pacific. 17 | Apr. 30+; $6,837,000 |+ 5,588,000 | 78,266,000 | + 16,199,000 Pac Light S. oat on i ee tees Es 228 Tied Ban <a af 
Sau P apes. May 2 $1,717,500 |— 343,500 | 77,047,050 |+ 6,251,700 | po 07) “. ao oe 364 Inlay Sao” “° a 55. US Steel ers 454 4 
paulo (Brazil)...| 17 | Apr. 26| _ £36,622 2,328 | 580,321 | __—10,988 | cinco ed... 15 16) | Int. Harvest... 41 ait West’house El.. 63 67 
Tt 9 days’ receipts. t Receipts in Argentine pesos, W. Union Tel.. 24 25} | Int. Nickel.... 24) 25 | Woolworth.... 22 21 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS | AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 




































(£ thousands) BANK—Million £A’s Million rupees | 
ee] Mar. ; Feb. | Feb. | Mar. | 
Week Aggregate | ‘i ~ . 
ne : Ss. | 16, 23, 2, May | April | April . } 
Ended from Jan. 1 to Losers | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 “ie Be 1 ies | “— 
May May May May Gold and English ster. | 17-71) 21-95} 21-95) 22-95 | ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
3, 2, 3, 2 | Other coin, bullion, etc....| .6°02) 6-01) 6-44) 6-70 Gold coin & bullion 444 444 444) 444 444 
' 1941 1942 1941 1942 | Call money QO Ee | 61-41) 35-00) 31 *65) 33°51 Rupee coin... . | 363) 274 31] 302 2% 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... .} 87 +84/105-51/101-68) 95-59 | Balances abroad ...| 351] 492 462 485 416 
Working days :— 6 | 6 104 103 Discounts and advaaces...| 24-68] 33-60) 35-40) 35-59 Sterling securities 1,088} 2,319) 2,319) 2.349 2,419 
Birmingham.....| 2,598 | 2,452 | 39,788 | 45,568 Ind. Govt. rup. secs; 913) 1,253) 1,303) 1,382) 1/389 
Bradford........ 2,836 | 2,601 | 40,887 | 40,734 _ LIABILITIES : _ *| Investments 7 79| 94 82| 18 
Bristol......... 2,044 | 2,816 | 33,986 | 40,579 Notes issued ++eee+s| 62-62} 83-11) 85-61) 87-11 Revenue 
Biull... 22000 702 | 799 | 11,683 | 14,668 Deposits. etc. ..........+-. 1122 -07/167 49/162 -78)159-73 | LIABILITIES 1 } | Working 
Leeds...........} 1,179] 1,677 | 18,273 | 21,417 mIwT J Notes in circ. : India| 2,516) 5,883) 3,960) 4,083) 4 
Leeds. -----:+---| L179) 1,677 | 18,273 | 21417 | CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA | Burma) 181] "263! 20s) “gee “2 Hl working 
Liverpool .... 4,819 4,934 | 96,863 | 85,685 Million paper pesos | Deposits : Govt 131) 173 164 128) 43) Sundry 
Manchester... . 12,616 | 15,179 | 210,415 | 221,085 | Mar. ; Feb. ; Feb. Mar. | Banks ..| | 267) = 413) _ 422) = 409; 43 
Newcastle....... 1,394 | 1951] 23,433 | 28,587 a a 28, | 15, | Reserve ratio.. 154 6% 164 -4% 63 1% 162 -4% 163.) , 
Nottingham 2 461 475 8,373 8,734 ASSETS | 194] | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | } | | Add— 
Sheffield ... i 949 846 | 11,842 | 16,367 Gold at hom 1,071) 1,075} 1,075) 1,075 . 5 Bal 
Southampton 110 134! 1,908 | 2,234 Other gold and for. exch 291; 488) 496) 506 PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
_— Non-int. Govt. bonds... 9 9 9 119 | s11G . me 
12 Towns ..... | 30,629 | 34,748 541,524 tee 35] 39¢| 3081394 Million crowns 
Pasta eee 5,045 6,703 119,820 LIABILITIES | | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar, ( 
Notes in circulation 1,238! 1,398) 1,412) 1,421 | . } aaah | ach sal 15, 
* April 26, 1941. and April 25. 1942 Deposits : Government 131 63 42 ee ASSET 2 | 1942 | 1942 
ee ee ee ae ae Banks 486|. 586] 612) 582 | Gold | 1,465) 1,513] 1,514) 1514 
Certs. of participation | 99) 30 18 18 | Foreign exchange -{ 770) 777] 777,077 
OVERSEAS BANK Reserve ratio 173 8% 175 -49%175 1% 175 -4% | Other cash | 1,453 469 504) 495 
eee a | sills and securities . | 250 840 840 se 
RETURNS SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK Advances a . conn. = y) 40.57 ' 
Million £’s Other asset ..| 8,525 12,358) 12,206! 12.257 os 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Mey War) Maar | 7 40.85 i 
sats ’ oT ; . P ; [ABILITIES ! | } : 
Million $’s — aah sate “aah 1942 | Note circulation | 6,682! 9,416] 9,411! 9,353 Capital 
way ie ® Ne ~ wa | seve Cash certificates 1,506) 1,837) 1,837] 1,837 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks May | April | April | April SsOSG COM OSs 1 bullion 48-26) 46 -55 46 “eo 47 i Clearing deposits | 2,243] 2.843) 2,715] 2.995 THE | 
RESOURCES | 23, 3( Bills discounted 0 27' 90 33 ( 34 » 3 Other habilities | 1,490! 1,318) 1,334 1,153 
Gold certifs. on hand and 1941 1942 Invest. and other assets 37-56) 58-26) 58-47) 58-68 | | 
due from Treasury 0,488 dine | - , 
Total reserves. ... 20,533) 20,8 ,82 23 LIABILITIES , ; slat ll ies NATIONAL BANK OF ROUMANIA 
Total cash reserves 329) 333) 332, 319 Notes in circulation 21-24! 28-50) 27°59) 27-55 : . 
Total U.S. Govt. secs 2,184, 2,254) 2,296) 2,350 Deposits : Government .. ? 81) 14-69 ] * d 36 “64 Million lei 
Total bills and secs 2,194! 2,272! 2,309) 2,367 Bankers’ ...... | 45-89) 53-09, 55-68) 53-00 
Total resources 23,686) 24,581] 24,335 24,325 | Others ......../ 4:75) 4-85) 4°00) 5.4 | Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov 
LIABILITIES Reserve ratio 59 -3%,'46 -8% '46 °8% 147 +2 14, | 15, | 22 290C«‘ds . 
F.R. notes in circr ¢ 8,782 SWISS NATIONAL BANK ASSET | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 & 
Excess mr. bank res 5,77 2°820 aie ag “i Gold and gold exchange. . .} 32,131) 33,903! 34,006] 34,070 
Mr. bank res. dep 13,53 12.662 Million Swiss Frs. Foreign exchange | 2,078) 20,000, 29,972) 19,972 j 
Govt. deposits 128 May ; Mar. | April | April Commercial bill ; 20,228) 26,675, 27,060! 26,935 
Total deposits 16,2 t 14,211 | Ji, 31, 7 | 36 Treasury bills issued agst. | | 
Total liabilities 23,686) 24,581) 24,335) 24,325 ASSETS | 1940 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 losses on credits .-| 4,416) 4,082! 4,082) 4,083 
Reserve ratio ; 91 -3%|90 -7%/90 -7 90 -6 Gold 12168 -3)3394 -5'3435 -0'3441 -9 Advances on secs 5,899) 6,394 6,276) 6,105 # 
BANKS AND TREASI Foreigr nye 360 -6) 183-0) 141-6) 135-3 State debt 3,566) 3,548) 3,548) 3,548 
RESOURCES Discounts, etc. 174-3) 118-2) 118-1) 125-2 Secs. and Participations. . 2,585) 4,553) 4,553) 4,553 
Monetary gold stock 22,505, 22,678 22,686) 22,689 Advances ; ..| 143-8) 20-8! 20-3) 17-9 ee 
Treasury & bank currency.| 3,122) 3,280) 3,284, 3,286 Securities | 86-9! 66-4) 66-4) 66-4 LIABILITIES | orking 
LIABILITIES | Notes in circulation . 62,219) 93,561) 93,729 '93,667 Working 
Money in circulation 9,071) 11,624 11,642) 11,723 LIABILITIES | | Other sight liabilities . | 16,280) 29,315) 29,960 |29,946 Sundry 
Treasury cash and de; 3,148) 2,549) 2,432) 2,314 Notes in circulation. ..... ./2245 -6/2238 -4/2216 -3/2172 -1 Long-term liabilities . . .| 2,751; 1,658) 1,709; 1,692 
Other sight liabilities .....| 565-1! 243-2) 246-1) 245-0 Aad 
Bala 


WESTERN REEFS EXPLORATION & DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


CAPITAL: Authorised £1,500,000. Issued £1,325,000 in 5,300,000 Shares 
5s. each, fully paid. 


EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO 31st DECEMBER, 1941 
The Company owns the following property :— 
13,069.79 Morgen, Freehold including Mineral Rights. 
2,813.43 Morgen, Freehold with Rights under Reserved Minerals Development Act, No. 55 
296.96 Morgen, Freehold excluding Mineral Rights. 
5,027.93 Morgen, Mineral Rights only. 


It also holds the following Government Leases: 
Morgen 





Mining Lease on portions of the farms Goedgenoeg 
Vaalkop No. 110, and Witkop No. 46 





Prospecting and Mining Lease on portions of the farm Nooitgedacht No, 53 ; : java 
Prospecting Lease on portion of the farm Zandpan No. 43 
Tons milled Yield (per ton 4.34 dwts.) ZS. 
Revenue (per ton milled 36/5.4) ......... ; £536, Government Taxes ... ool he £18,150 
Working Costs (per ton milled 28 5 ee 21, Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Ac 1,624 
Dividend No. 1—5% i 66,250 
Working Profit (per ton milled 7/9.9 15 Directors’ Special Remuneration ... a eeeGeeuasueuiees 1,313 
Expenditure, less Sundry Revenue ...... bees New Share Issue Expenses ... 404 
; ‘ nO 
Balance unappropriated at 3lst December, eee 26,952 Revenu 
Workin 
Total Profit ... ree eadinbans £114,693 
——— Workis 
oe undry 
ORE RESERVE (based on pay limit of 3.0 dwts.) :— adry 
Stope Width. Stope Value. 
Tons Inches. Dwts Inch-Dwts. had 
BOER see 2,002,000 60.13 5.58 336 Bala 
1940... ; 1,509,000 62.22 5.70 355 D 
OPERATIONS.—During the year the mime reached the production stage, and milling started on the 28th June, 1941. The tonnage milled has shown 
a progressive monthly increase. During July, the first month of crushing, a loss was made, but results for the remaining months of the year disclosed & 
steadily improving profit 
DEVELOPMENT.-—The footage accomplished was 61,739 feet, the percentage payable was 51.1, average channel width 37.85 inches, average assay 
value 13.02 dwts 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE during the year amounted to £668,588, of which £598,657 was expended prior to production. Capital Expenditure for 1942 
is estimated at £60,000. 
REDUCTION PLANT.—No trouble was experienced in starting up the Reduction Plant, and all sections have operated successfully. The average value 
of the residues for the period of operation was 0.27 of a dwt. and reduction costs at 3s. 6.3d. per ton can be considered as satisfactory in view of the sma 
tonnage dealt with. The monthly tonnage milled increased from 35,500 tons in July to 62,500 tons in December, and provided an adequate supply of labour 
is available, it is anticipated that a progressive increase in the monthly milling rate will be maintained during the current year. 
> -Drr DART : SATINT NAW . on 17 —— ° 7 SAR WT mC . iw . ry averas 
THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARIES OF THE COMPANY, THE 


ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD., 11, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 





| (Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
CAPITAL: Authorised and issued——£1,150,000 in 4,600,000 Shares of 
5s. each, fully paid. 
EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO 3ilst DECEMBER 4 
ons milled.........1,648,500. Yield (per ton 4.39 dwis .361,752 ozs 
Revenue (per ton milled 36/11) ............6. £3,043,014 Government Taxes ........... eid £540,440 
Working Costs (per ton milled 23/6.1) .. 1,938,019 Government Participation ERS Spee 82,700 
‘ — Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act ..... 3,379 
Working Profit (per ton milled 13/4.9 1,104,995 Dividend Ne, BB—-BE% ..c.cccccccccsvcccccccccccccccces 287,500 
Sundry Revenue *xpenditure + . . 135,199 Dividend No. 590—-B5% ...cccceccrscssccccccccces ee 287,500 
Total Profit 1,240,194 Directors’ Special Remuneration obee 7,500 
Capital Expenditure ..... . . fon 
Add— Balance unappropriated a Yocentbe 1941 82,3908 
j Balance » of Appropriation Account a | 
SIst December, 1940 peas 78,764 } 
£1,318,958 | £1.318 958 
ORE RESERVE msed Oo pe limit of 2.8 dwts.): i9g4l 40 
‘Tons be seonccundasaspasdduawns : oa 6,5.16,500 180,400 
Stope Width (inches) 14.74 45.9 
Stope Value (dwts.) ....... £.93 >.29 
IS, es dee DE ete osu dsaaiamane 221 24 
In the Witpoort Section the Reserve amounts to 2,105,180 tons having a value of 19 dv ‘stimated stoping width of 
/ 40.57 inches he tonnage is included in the total of 6,316,500 referred to above. 
| DEVELOPMENT. Vhe development accomplished was 62,461 feet The percentace avabi Vus 25.0 average channel idth 
40.85 inches, average assay value 9.26 dwts 
GENERAL.—The Company's holding in the South African Land & Exploration Compa lr tins unchanged at 361,067 shares 
Capital Expenditure for 1942 estimated at £16,000 
THE FUL! REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARIES OF TH! COMPANY, 
ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD., 11, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 








| EAST DAGGAFONTEIN MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 



















CAPITAL: Authorised £2,000,000. Issued £1,865,000 in 
Shares of 10s. each, fully paid. 


3,730,000 











| 
EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO 3ist DECEMBER, 194! 
Milled 988,000 Yield (per tor i 260,769 
Revenue (per milled 44/4.7) £ 2,15 Government Taxes fat 
Working Costs (pe m milled 26/6.8) Government Participation in Profits 
Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis 
Working Profit (per mn milled 17/9.9) 80.774 Dividend Ne 3-12} 
Sundry Revenue e *xpenditure 1.761 Dividend No. 4-124 
Directors’ Special Remuneratior 
Prof 882 Capital Expenditure 
Aas Balance unappropr ! “cel 1941 
Balance i Appro io Acc 
st 1940 6.994 
999,529 999.529 
— — 
No amoun s5 payable to the Government under the Mineral Lease due io the offset of excess taxatic 
ORE RESERVE (based on pay limit of 3.0 dwts.) 1941 1940 
Tons 3,001,000 2,852.00 
Stope Width (inches) 36.12 36.394 
— Value (dwts.) 6.12 6.08 
Inch-dwts 221 221 
, The Ove mnage includes e developed on the Kimberley Reef Series, which totalled 750,000 is aver 7 
et 
DEVELOPMENT Average Average 
Percentage reef widt! Say value 
Footage payable (inches) (dwts 
Mair Reef Leade $7,808 45.8 9.99 28.14 
Kimberley Reef 17,879 34.5 9.79 
7 GENERAL Capital Expenditure for 1942 is estimated at £60,000, the eater portion being nne nw ar iditional hoist at No. 1 
Shalt, the delivery of which had been expected during the year 1941 
THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARIES OF THE COMPANY, ANGLO AMERICAN 


CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD., 11, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2 








THE SOUTH AFRICAN LAND & EXPLORATION 
| COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


CAPITAL: Authorised £500,000. Issued £433,125 in 2,475,000 Shares of 
3s. Gd. each, fully paid. 






















EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO Sist DECEMBER, 194 
Tons milled.. 1,421,500. Yield (per ton 5.51 «dwts.) 391,440 ovs 
Revenue | ) ed 46/3.8) ...... ence cress £3,292,008 Covernment Taxes aucdducecseeaceseanes £954,20 
Working Costs (per ton led 20/4.8) : 1,449,761 Government Participation in Profits ‘ 

4 Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act 88 
Working Proit per ton milled 25/11) ; 1,842,247 Dividend No. 6——92 43/50 ial nea Saninewabeds 402,187 
Sundry Revenue Expenditure 7,231 | Dividend No. 7 100", , ‘ ee 135,125 

} Directors’ Special Remuneration ca sas 7,514 
Potal Profit 1,849,478 } CR Fe iho. oi ke ccicwe ache sedadexssseuiccnaveaese 13,428 
Ada Balance unappropriated a sist) De 41 45 
Balance to credit of Appropriation Ac 
December mo 4 86,494 
£1,935,972 £1,935,972 
NO smoun mvable to the Government under the Mineral Lease due to offset of ex axat 
ORE RESERVE (based on pay limit of 2.5 dwts.): 
1941 1y40 
Tons ee . “* . . . 1,088,460 f oT pee 
Stope Width (inches) 42.54 13.60 
Stope Value (dwis.) 5.84 ;00 
Inch-dwts edevenavdnesees ‘ 247 : 262 : : 
DEVELOPMENT. The development accomplished wa 55,151 feet The percentage payabh! w SL.2 ze ret 

average assay value 13.73 dwts my ' r 

THE FUL! REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARIES OF THI COMPANY 


ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH 


AFRICA, 


LTD., 11, OLD JEWRY, 


LONDON, 


E.C 


4 
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WEST SPRINGS LIMITED. 


(inetapenetad in the Union of South m Stee.) 


CAPITAL: Authorised and issued —£1, 935, OOO in Shares of £1 each, fully paid. 


EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO 31st DECEMBER, 1941. 

g rons milled 1,069,500. Yield (per ton 4.30 dwts.).. .230,081 ozs 
Revenue (per ton milled §6/2.2) cocccccedbee 1,084,762 Government Taxes £135 yr 
Working Costs (per ton milled 22/10. scan --. 1,223,678 | Government Participation in Profits ... : “306 ay 
aie ; - Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisi« Act : 7 5 o 
Working Profit (per ton milled 13/3 seccrecesece 711,08 Dividend No. 32-—5° sp 
Sundry Revenue, less Expenditure ‘ , . : 2,570 Dividend No. 33—5%, maces pe 
: - oa Directors’ Special’ Remuneration ......2),, : "Shae 
oe OE SEMEL: csssncneas 3,6: Capital Expenditure 2 - 15'678 

Ade Balance unappropriated } cembey é 31. 
Balance to credit of Appropriation Account at 3 — ‘ e138 

December, 1940 


£796,585 £796,585 
——r 
ORE RESERVE (based on pay limit of 2.7 dwts.) :— 1941 1940 
Tons Spaeth Sepeebeeesessenses cectece ; 4,009,100 4,180,300 
Stope Width (inches) 56.38 58.44 
Stope Value (dwts.) , §.12 5.14 
inch-dwts. ‘ 284 300 
DEVELOPMENT.— The development accomplished was 33.6 t. The percentage payable was 43.2, average reef width 25.17 inches 
average assay value 20.07 dwts. . 
GENERAL.—Joint Ore Shaft was sunk and concreted to a depth of 22 feet during the year, and the collar set was completed. Orders 
have been placed overseas for the winders, and sinking proper will not commence until these have been delivered and erected. Capital 
Expenditure for 1942 estimated at £55,000. 


THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARIES OF THE COMPANY 
ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD., 11, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.(.2 : 


DAGGAFONTEIN MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


CAPITAL: Authorised £2,000,000. Issued £1,750,000 in 7,000,000 Shares of 
5s. each, fully paid. 


EXTRACT FROM ANNUAL REPORT TO 3lst DECEMBER, 1941 
Tons Milled 1,958,000. Yield (per ton 5.66 dwts.) 554,562 ozs 
Revenue (per ton milled 47/7.8) £ 4,664,938 ! Government Taxes 
Working Costs (per ton milled 19/10.6) .946,586 Government Participation in Profits 
i Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Aci 
Working Profit (per ton milled 27/9.: 2,718,352 { Dividend No. 17 274°‘ 
Sundry Revenue, less expenditure 75.875 Dividend No. 18 30 
Directors’ Special Remuneration 

Total Profit 2,794,227 ' Capital Expenditure .. 

Add Balance unappropriated at 31st December 
Balance to credit of Appropriation Account 
3ist December, 1940 88,658 


2,882,885 


ORE RESERVE ‘based on pay limit of 2.5 dwts 1941 1940 
Tons 8,789 ,00F 8,771,000 
Stope Width (inches) 39.8 40.47 
Stope Value (dwts.) 5. 6.25 
Inch-dwts. 248 253 
The Reserve includes ore developed on the Kimberley Reef Series, which totalled 579,000 tons, averaging 5.43 t i 93 inches 
DEVELOPMENT Average Average 
n reef width assay value 
Footage pa (inches) (dwts.) 
Main Reef Leader 50,010 5$ 18.46 17.94 
Kimberley Reef 13,208 31.4 34.96 8.91 
GENERAL.— The Joint Ventilation Shaft was completed in July at a final depth of 3,188 feet below collar, and a conneciion hes been made from 
the workings of the property. Delay in the delivery of the fan ordered from overseas necessitated ordering a fam locally; this is now im process of erection 
at the shaft site, and should be in commission during the first quarter of 1942. Capital Expenditure for 1942 estimated at £17,600 
TRe Company’s holding in East Daggafontein Mines, Ltd., remains unchanged at 449,892 shares. 


THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARIES Ol : COMPANY, ANGLO 
AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD., ll, OLD JEWRY, LONDON B.C 


SPRINGS MINES, LIMITED. 


Incorporated in the Union of ? uth Africa.) 


CAPITAL: Authorised “ane issued—£ 1,560,000 in 6,240,000 Shares of 
5s. each, fully paid. 








EXTRACT FROM "ANNUAL | REPORT TO 3ist DECEMBER, 1941. 


Tons Milled 1,974,000 Yield (per ton 5.37 dwts.) 536,286 ox 
Revenue (per ton milied 45/2.4) £ 4,461,601 Government Taxes £ 843,475 
Working Costs (per ton milled 21/8.1) 2,139,505 Government Participation in_ Profit 693,000 
; } Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Ac 11,362 
Working Profit (per ton milled 23/6.3) 2,322,096 j Dividend No. 44—-20 312.000 
Sundry Revenue, less expenditure 12,159 Dividend No. 45-—-20% 312,000 
: Directors’ Special Remuneration 7,500 
Total Profi > 2,334,255 Capital Expenditure 34,827 
ada Balance unappropriated at 3list December, 194} 206,795 
Balance to credit ol ypropriatio Accoun at 
sist December, 1940 92,704 ! i 
£ 2,426,959 £ 2,426,959 
— -— ——— 
ORE RESERVE (based on pay limit of 2.5 dwts.) 1941 1940 
fons 860,20 124,200 
Stope Width (inches) 43.6 43.41 
Stope Value (dwts.) 4.9 5.07 
Inch-dwts 214 220 
DEVELOPMENT. 
Average Average 
Percentage reef width assay value 
Footage payable (inches) (dwts.) 
Main Reef Leader 30,059 34.1 25.17 11.75 
Kimberiey Reef 2,421 10.9 63.28 3.77 
GENERAL.—The Joint Ventilation Shaft was completed in July at a final depth of 3,188 feet below collar. and a connection has been made from 
the workings of the property. Delay in the delivery of the fan ordered from overseas necessitated ordering a fan locally; this is now in process % 





erection at the shaft site, and should be in commission duri the first quarter of 1942 


THE JOINT ORE SHAFT was sunk and concreted to a depth of 22 feet during the year, and the collar set was completed. Orders have wee 
placed ov erseas for the winders, and sinking proper will not commence until these have been delivered and erected Capitel Expenditure for 19 
estimated at £25,000 


THE FULL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARIES OF THE COMPANY ANGLO AMERICAN 


CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD., 11, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
citi 
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